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THE first chapter of the history of the Htssert JouRNAL has come to an end 
with the resignation of its veteran Editor, Dr L. P. Jacks. The Journal was 
founded by the Hibbert Trustees in 1902 and at their invitation Dr Jacks 
became Editor. Now, after forty-five years of unremitting and distinguished 
service he has felt that increasing years compel him to resign. In this decision 
the Trustees could only acquiesce with very deep regret. Regret, however, 
is mingled with pride in the outstanding achievement of Dr Jacks, who has 
made this first chapter of the Journal’s history a notable one. At an early 
stage, under his Editorship, the Journal came to occupy a front place amongst 
quarterly religious, theological and philosophical publications, and that 
position it has consistently maintained. Dr Jacks has firmly adhered to the 
terms of the clear and broad duty laid upon the Trustees by Robert Hibbert, 
the Founder of the Trust, himself an ardent Unitarian, who directed that the 
Fund should be administered “‘ in all respects in such manner as they in their 
uncontrolled discretion shall from time to time deem most conducive to the 
spread of Christianity in its most simple and intelligible form, and to the 
unfettered exercise of private judgement in matters of religion.” Through 
his Editorship of the HrsBert JourNAL Dr Jacks has made a notable con- 
tribution to the fulfilment of this duty. 

Dr Jacks enunciated the guiding principle of his editorial policy in his 
Editorial article in the first number of the Journal, published in October 
1902, in these words: ‘‘ We shall judge of opinions by the seriousness with 
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which they are held and the fairness and ability with which they are main- 
tained. Among extant varieties of religious thought none is selected by us 
as the type to which the rest should conform.” On this basis he gathered 
contributions upon religious, theological and philosophical themes of a 
remarkably high standard, and throughout the forty-five years which have 
elapsed since then that standard has been maintained, and the early con- 
fidence of the Trustees in the Editor of their Journal has been increasingly 
fortified by their admiration and esteem—an attitude shared by all the 
readers of the Journal. Not least among the evidences of the secure position 
won for the Journal by its Editor is the fact that it has held its own through 
all the strains and stresses of two world wars. 

The Hibbert Trustees, and all the readers of the H1nBERT JOURNAL, owe 
Dr Jacks a deep debt of gratitude, and it is a matter of great satisfaetion to 
the Trustees to know that he hands over the trust he has so faithfully carried 
on for nearly half g century with full confidence in his successor. 


THE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 


THE REV. PROFESSOR C. E. RAVEN, D.D., 
Master of Christ’s College. 


It is a privilege to be associated once again with my. revered friend and 
teacher, Dr L. P. Jacks—though now as on a previous occasion my share in 
the association is to express regret. Few men have been so long and so 
significantly connected with a piece of work as Dr Jacks has been with the 
Editorship of the Hisserr Journau. It is no disrespect to his successor to 
say how grateful its readers are for the integrity, courage and leadership 
which he has shown in its pages, or to lament that this long day of service 
has come to its close. 

Dr Jacks has brought to the Hipperr the independence of a critic and 
the insight of a prophet, and during these very difficult decades has challenged 
our bewilderment with a reasonable faith, our despair with a sober hope, our 
disunion with a sensitive charity. May he live;to see something at least of 
the fruit of his labours. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM, 
THE RT. REV. E. W. BARNES, D.D., Sc.D., F.R.S. 


When Dr L. P. Jacks started the Hispert JourNAL in 1902 there began 
a transformation within English religious thought. Perhaps we may: best 
describe it by saying that Unitarianism became Christian humanism. The 
older Unitarianism, in spite of men like James Martineau, had tended to be 
dry and dogmatic; Jacks enlarged. the tradition and produced a journal in 
‘which Christian scholarship was so fearless that at times it ran riot. Some- 
times some of his readers thought that the Editor had too keen an enjoyment 
of excursions into realms of fancy ; others were pleased that he should not 
‘allow them to forget that imaginative story-telling was an element in the 
Christian tradition as in other religions, But always underlying fancy was 
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firm belief in the ethical value of Christian humanism and a reverence for the 
Christ. 

Too often religious journals, alike anglican, nonconformist and catholic, 
subordinate Christian scholarship and ethical theory to dogmatic prejudices. 
On the other hand, in technical publications, there is much meticulous work 
which seems utterly remote from the religious enthusiasm which is the 
essence of Christianity. In the Hispert JourNAL, its Editor combined a 
living interest in the religious life of the English-speaking peoples with the 
progressive development of scholarship and science. ghe result was a journal 
of which every number contained articles worth reading. They were not 
always of supreme excellence : what Editor could find a body of contributors 
who would always give him stuff of first-class quality ? But all had passed 
through the sieve of an acute and vigorous mind, quick to appreciate the 
flow of contemporary thought. In brief, Jacks created a religious journal of 
a new type and well deserves the esteem in which he is held by a large number 
of distinguished contemporaries. 


DR GILBERT MURRAY. 


It is a perilous position to be Editor for many years of a great periodical 
like the HisBERt, exposed to criticism in many nations by many classes of 
reader, and dealing with a subject on which feelings are apt to be sensitive 
and strong. Dr Jacks has filled that position successfully for half a life- 
time, giving year after year a message always the same yet always fresh and 


varied. A thinker never failing in leadership, a writer never flagging in 
charm and persuasive power, his pen has won him more friends than he 
knows. 


THE VERY REV. W. R. INGE, K.C.V.O., D.D., F.B.A. 


A successful Editorship of over forty years must be a “record.” It is 
difficult to exaggerate the service which the Hinsert JouRNAL has rendered 
to untrammelled and honest thinking, not only in this country. It has been 
rightly called the finest forum for intellectural debate in the world. Dr 
Jack’s autobiography shows how the circumstances of his life, from childhood 
upwards, prepared him for the work which won for him the gratitude and 
admiration of the educated public. He is a profoundly religious man, who 
at the close of a long life is convinced that God has dealt with him mercifully 
and wisely. 

His ideal has been that all who love God with sincerity should come 
together in an invisible Church, such a “ beloved community ” as his friend 
Josiah Royce thought of. Of late years he has recognised that this com- 
munity must include the mystics and religious philosophers of India, from 
whom we have something to learn, as they have something to learn from us. 
Unsectarian Christianity—for he is a Christian—is the ideal which attracted 
him to Unitarianism, a Church without dogmas. In the Hrspert JouRNAL 
he had a free hand. His books, the delight of many readers, convey his own 
message ‘to ‘the world. 
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CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, D.Lirr., LL.D., D.Tueot., D.D., 
Sometime Oriel Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian Religion, Oxford. 


As a subscriber to the H1sspert JourNat from its beginning I have reason 
to know how great the service which for half a century it has, under Dr 
Jacks’s guidance, rendered in many ways to all of us who in the English-speak- 
ing countries are interested in “ religion, theology and philosophy.” But I 
think that for nothing are we more greatly indebted to him than for his 
constant readiness to admit to its pages any one able to give forcible expression 
to a point of view sincérely held or a difficulty seriously felt, however little 
he might be in tune with the tendencies current at the time among the 
academic experts in the subjects concerned. I have sometimes been im- 
patient—I even remember many years ago expressing my impatience to the 
Editor—of articles which seemed to me not to be up to the standard which 
one expected from writers in the Journal. But on maturer reflection I am 
convinced that Dr Jacks’ unwillingness that the ‘‘ layman ” in theology or 
philosophy should be refused a hearing because he ts a layman and thinks 
and expresses himself as such has been of the utmost value to the cause of 
what the late Dr Oman would have called ‘‘honest religion” ; and I welcome 
the opportunity given me by his successor in the editorship to thank him 
for his truly liberal policy in that regard. 


PROFESSOR HERBERT L. STEWART, D.Putz., 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. 


Forty-five years ago, when Volume I, No. 1, of the Hrsspertr JOURNAL 


issued from the press, its Introduction seemed to many readers to promise 
far more than could be fulfilled. As one turns back now to that volume for 
1902-8, and re-reads those opening pages, they seem like a summary of 
achievement rather than a too sanguine forecast of effort. Seldom indeed 
can such tribute be paid to a retiring Editor. 

The new magazine was intended to exhibit the varieties of living thought 
on the deepest human problems, in the hope of promoting harmony by their 
frank interchange in a literary medium. As organiser and chairman of such 
a meeting on the platform of literature, during wellnigh half a century (and 
such a half-century !) Dr Jacks has shown such judgement as has made the 
HisBERT JOURNAL unique in interest and instructiveness throughout many 
countries. Its outstanding quality has been its readiness—even eagerness— 
to set before its readers each of the discordant schools of thought not at its 
weakest but at its strongest, choosing as spokesman for each its ablest and 
most determined leader. From the first the Hisspert shunned the facile 
error about greatest common measure or least common multiple in this 
reference. It was a service all his own which Dr Jacks thus rendered, and it 
was a service for which there was extreme need. 

Whether we are nearer to the “‘ final harmony ”’ of his aspiration, it would 
be rash to judge. So many new discords have arisen since 1902. But Dr 
Jacks has done much more than one lifetime’s work, as a harmoniser through 
mutual understanding. With my whole heart I join in grateful tribute to 
one who has so furthered the intellectual and spiritual progress of his time, 
wishing him still abundance of the “‘ light at eventide.” 
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J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT, C.H., 


Founder of The Countryman. 


As I edited a quarterly periodical for twenty years, I have some notion 
of what it must have been like to edit one for forty-five. © 

Thackeray, when he was, the often inefficient, Editor of Cornhill could 
never make up his mind whether to keep or return a MS, and then, whether 
he retained it or sent it back, felt he must write a letter of condolence or 
congratulation. His successor, Leslie Stephen, a mountaineer and a “‘ Sunday 
Tramp,” was wiser. One could know in a few moments, he said, whether the 
thing was at all likely—put the poor chap out of pain at once! Is there any 
sort of reading matter more deadening to the spirits than MSS which came 
to hand last week, or the week before ? 

Not. seldom, being the feeling-hearted, patient man he is, Dr Jacks tried, 
I am certain, to cut down and titivate and try somehow, to make do. After 
all, if the would-be contributor wrote badly he did know, it might be, what he 
was trying to write about, he might be grateful for a bit of help, and he did 
want to see his stuff in print. 

But this may seem trifling. We write in praise of a famous man, to 
honour unstintedly spirited labours of nearly half a century, which have left 


= their mark on the times. The physical side of editing is no small matter, but 


it is nothing to the mental ; no, the spiritual. How the Hrsserrt held high 
the standard of free thought, how the Editor was undismayed when public 
hope after public hope went unfulfilled, did not despair when Ephraim 
remained joined to his idols, how he wrote the truth in love when he could, 
and always with a twinkle, how he has stayed us with his courage and wit 
. . . these things are written in our hearts. 

Since, in 1854, Lord Westbury ‘“‘ dismissed Hell with costs’ we have 
passed into another world of credibility. For the change that has been 
wrought in the second half of the period, who has done more continuously 
manful service than Dr Jacks, in and out of the H1sBert ? 

May he have health, may he have, for the rest of his days, all the tran- 
quillity of mind that is good for a man. 


ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, C.H., LL.D. 


L. P. Jacks was, and happily is to me, a personification of gentle power, 
reinforced by learning and radiant with wisdom. My first knowledge of him 
was, when in the early 1900’s at the Church of the Messiah, he stood out in 
Birmingham as a spiritual force side by side with such as Charles Gore and 
George Cadbury. Later, at Manchester College, Oxford, by reason of his 
fundamental undogmatic teaching he magnetised students of varying reli- 
gious types. His enthralling book, Mad Shepherds, contained, by implication 
at least, much of the spirit of his outlook. 

The talks we have had together inspired me. On one memorable occasion 
we walked together side by side, in procession, at a Festival Service in 
Liverpool Cathedral, and each of us took part in the service. I am rejoiced 
at the open welcome he gave to contributors to the H1ssert JourNaL, but 
more than that I need not say. As an unacademic layman I am proud to 
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pay grateful tribute to one of the greatest academic ministers of our time. 
In April 1947 he wrote to me, characteristically, ‘‘ God bless you.” He has 
blessed me and will bless me through His servant L. P. Jacks. 


AN ADDRESS FROM THE HIBBERT TRUSTEES AND OTHERS. 
To LAWRENCE PEARSALL JACKS, M.A., D.D., LL.D., D.LITT. 


Many of the signatories of this address took part in the message of con- 
gratulation sent to you on your eightieth birthday. The two occasions are 
quite different. The earlier address was a general expression of the gratitude 
and admiration felt by thousands in this country and elsewhere for one who 
by his whole life and teaching had become to them a guide and friend ; the 
present message is from the Hibbert Trustees and very many other grateful 
admirers, and is addressed to you as Editor of the H1ispert JourRNAL from its 
foundation in 1902 in recognition of the great intellectual and religious 
service which you have rendered through that Journal to the English-speaking 
world. 

In the'profound social and spiritual crisis through which civilised man has 
been passing in these last generations perhaps the most fundamental element 
has been the crisis in religion. The world of Christendom has been struggling 
to find a path between acquiescence in a traditional orthodoxy which to many 
had become incredible, and an insensitive rejection of almost all that the 
noblest minds of the past had held sacred. Men had become both more 
sceptical and more religious, and were conscious of a great unrest. You had 
not only the insight to understand this crisis and the faith to realise that the 
philosophical periodical founded by the Hibbert Trust for the free critical 
study of religious questions would meet with a wide public response, but also 

‘the literary and practical ability so to conduct that difficult undertaking as 
directly and effectively to meet the great challenge. You have pursued 
fearlessly a way of thought which, while never flinching from rational and 
scientific criticism, has never lost hold of the duty of reverence for that 
which deserves reverence and of awe in the presence of the ultimate mystery. 

Others have professed to meet the challenge by a new dogma or a stronger 
negation. You have faced the eternal problem not by proclaiming any 
definitive solution, but by a process of ever more searching inquiry, deeper 
understanding, and more vital sensitiveness. 

It is sad that the Hissert Journat and its great editor must part : but 
the Journal now knows its way and the Editor’s well-earned rest will still be 
fruitful.* 

1 The above, inscribed on vellum by M. C. Oliver and signed by the eighteen Hibbert 


trustees and one hundred others, was presented to Dr Jacks at a luncheon given in his 
honour in Oxford on December 12th, 1947. 
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AN OLD MAN LOOKS AT THE WORLD. 
THE VERY REVEREND W. R. INGE. 


Habet mundus noctes suas et non paucas. So said St Bernard, who lived in a 
dark age. To all appearance the lights are now going out all over Europe 
and beyond. 


“* The last fifty years,’ says Aldous Huxley (Ends and Means, p. 7), 
‘have witnessed a great retreat towards idolatry. By the only acceptable 
criterion of progress, the world is manifestly in regression.” 


Not to speak of the devil, who after shamming dead in the nineteenth century 
has come out roaring, there has been a revolt of the submerged population 
of the mind, the unconscious, to which some writers pay a wholly undeserved 
respect. Our unconscious or subconscious consists mainly of a brute, a 
savage, and a child. The brute, no longer in a state of innocence, follows 
the instincts of the jungle. The savage has long been in evidence in blood- 
sports, in militarism, and in the adornment or distortion of the female body 
—in imitation of the pouter pigeon, the pyramid, the wasp, and the camel 
(artificial steatopygia). Puerilism is rampant in insane excitement over 
games, and in the lamentable state of our fine arts. : 
The latest acquisitions of homo sapiens, the intelligence and the soul, are 


scorned or denied existence. William James congratulates Bergson on 
having killed “‘ that beast the intellect.’ Behaviourism leaves us nothing 
but behaviour, and therefore can allow no value to its own philosophy. 
Those who long ago lost faith in God have now lost faith in man. Science no 
longer shares the confidence of Lucretius : 


** Hlune igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necesse est 
Non radii solis neque lucida tela diei 
Discutiant sed naturae species ratioque.”’ 

Our physicists, by a salto mortale, take refuge with subjective idealism 
and even flirt with white magic. Meyerson insisted that science is onto- 
logical, and I believe the lamented Planck said the same ; but mathematicians 
do not like being hampered with concrete facts. 

Humanity seems to be still Yahoomanity. Civilisation is only skin-deep, 
and not even that in our horribly painted women. To justify this sombre 
outlook, we may take a rapid view of international affairs, of our home 
politics, and of religion. 

Berkeley told us that ‘‘ westward the course of empire takes its way.” 
In Europe this is no longer true. The discovery of new trade routes gave a 
temporary advantage to the nations bordering on the Atlantic. Spain and 
Portugal, France, Great Britain, in turn took the first place. The nineteenth 
century was our golden age. Our insular security, our coal and iron, our 
mechanical inventions, our cheap and efficient labour, made us for a time 
the workshop of the world. Calvinistic ethics gave us a good conscience, and 
offered to the age its ideal—not a bad one—of the Respectable Man. 

How did we use our good fortune ? At first by a reckless increase in our 

1038 
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population, chiefly by means of a reduction in the death-rate; then by 
exporting capital and machinery, to enable the new countries to do without 
us; and at the same time by ruining our agriculture for the benefit of the 
town-labourer. Nothing fails like success. Ruling nations, like ruling classes, 
rule themselves out. " 

Our day as a Great Power is over. The British thalassocracy has been a 
good thing for civilisation, as future historians will certainly admit. But the 
future belongs to countries with a much larger area, and to nations where the 
workmen give better value for their wages. The Pacific will in future be as 
important as the Atlantic. 

In 1939 there was only one inevitable war in Europe, that between the 
Teuton and the Slav. It did not concern us. German statesmen realised that 
their time was short. Russia was becoming more formidable every year; 
aggressive imperialism had taken the place of idealistic Communism. Either 
Russia must be driven out of Europe, or Germany might be driven out of 
East Prussia and perhaps even beyond the Elbe. There is no reason to think 
that Hitler wished to quarrel with us, though this was Ribbentrop’s policy. 
Mein Kampf in my opinion is a stupidly honest book. This disciple of 
Machiavelli lays all his cards on the table. He wished to annex Poland and 
the Ukraine. Eastern Europe was to produce food and raw materials for 
industrialised Germany. As late as 1986 John Gunther, the well-informed 
author of Inside Europe, says that friendship with England is one of the 
corner-stones of Hitler’s policy. He possessed himself of the Hapsburg 
dominions, with the exception of Hungary, with a view to unify Germany. 
There were millions of Germans in Czecho-Slovakia. He and his colleagues 
were a vile gang, but we might have dealt with them. We can never deal 
with Russia. No one saw this more clearly than that imprudent young 
patriot John Amery, whose execution was in my opinion a national disgrace. 

Eastward the course of empire takes its way. At present there is only one 
Great Power in the Old World. But will Asia one day have its revenge on 
Europe ? Japan gambled on a German victory and lost. But we have not 
heard the last of the slogan ‘‘ Asia for the Asiatics.” Economically the 
Asiatic is a far better workman than the European, as the Australians and 
Californians know well. The Yellow Peril is not a military question, and 
China is really more dangerous than Japan. 

Future historians will deal severely with our foreign policy since the end 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. Stultwm facit fortuna quem vult perdere. ‘* We have 
drifted into danger,” said George Trevelyan, by an “‘ almost unbroken series 
of mistakes in policy since the armistice of 1918.” But the mistakes began 
earlier than that. The world acquiesced in our command of the sea on two 
unwritten conditions. We were to have no army large enough to threaten 
any continental Power, and we were to open our doors to foreign trade. Now 
we have lost the command of the sea, have introduced conscription, and have 
closed our doors, thus inviting the world’s hostility when we are no longer in 
a position to defy it.! Salisbury refused to give any pledge to Germany ; 
** common honesty ” as well as national interest forbade it. He could not 
be sure that such a promise would be honoured. No sooner was he in his 
grave than we became entangled with France, all the more dangerously 

1 Huxley, Ends and Means, p. 37. 
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because the obligation was so indefinite. ‘‘ This will lead to war,” said 
Rosebery. Walpole, Castlereagh, Salisbury, Clarendon, Rosebery; these 
aristocrats have been our wisest statesmen in foreign affairs. ‘‘ Lord Salis- 
bury was my greatest Foreign Minister,” the old Queen said to a friend of 
mine. ‘* England,” said Clarendon, ‘‘ should keep entire in her own hands 
the means of estimating her own obligations. Come what may, she should 
promise too little rather than too much.” The folly of giving promises to 
Poland, a country which will always be at the mercy of Russia or Germany, 
or of the two in concert, cannot be exaggerated. It is part of our incorrigible 
sentimentality, not of hypocrisy as our neighbours say, that we again and 
again fall in love with some distant underdog whom we cannot protect, and 
who will probably bite us as soon as he has a chance. Poland and Yugoslavia 
are no friends of this country to-day. 

These two wars are the greatest calamity that has ever befallen the human 
race, and we, the most vulnerable nation in Europe, are or will be the chief 
sufferers. Vae victoribus! ‘‘ England,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ can never be a 
continental Power, and in the attempt must be ruined.”’ And yet we like to 
pose as the schoolmistress or policeman of Europe. The birch and the 
truncheon are not in our hands, and our attitude does not make us popular. 

To turn to home politics. Plato’s Republic is no guide for a practical 
statesman ; but one thing he sees clearly. The power of the purse must not 
be entrusted to those who will use it to feather their own nests. Power, we 
are almost tired of hearing, is always abused ; but the abuses are likely to 
be most mischievous when the old constitutional maxim, ‘‘ no taxation 
without representation,” is most flagrantly disregarded. Democracy, now 
that it has freed itself from salutary checks and balances, stands revealed as 
government by mass bribery. The largest bribers will usually be in power ; 
but a Tory Government could only exist by offering milk and water socialism ; 
and as for the Liberals, the pitiful rump of a great party, no one knows what 
they stand for, and they do not know themselves. There is of course no lack 
of apologists for what is going on. ‘‘ I take what I want,” said Frederick the 
Great; ‘‘ I can always find pedants to prove my rights.’’ Claims are con- 
stantly advanced, and enforced by blackmail, for higher wages and shorter 
hours, although the country cannot exist without foreign trade, and all our 
competitors give better value for their wages than our wage-earners. An 
over-populated country which cannot feed itself can never be a working man’s 
paradise. Long ago the shrewd Carl Peters, after a visit to England, said, 
‘“ Nobody can fail to be struck by the utter recklessness and shallowness of 
English society ; an increasing objection to labour is noticeable right through 
the British nation.”” Things are worse now; the business of life is resented 
as a drudgery. 

There seems to be a campaign not only against the abuses of competition 
but against competition itself. On this subject some wise words were spoken 
by the Emperor Tiberius, in Tacitus : 


** Industry will languish, idleness will be encouraged, if no one has 
anything to hope or to fear from himself. Everybody will indolently 
expect help from others, useless to themselves and a burden to the 
State.” 


1 Algernon Cecil, Facing the Facts, p. 8. 
Vout. XLVI. No. 2 4* 
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In almost all productive labour the strongest inducements to work are hope 
and fear. If these are removed the work will not be done or will be done 
badly. And if hope is removed, if there are no rewards for skill, enterprise, 
industry and thrift, will not fear in some shape have to be reintroduced ? 
This prospect has alarmed many political thinkers. Plato disliked democracy 
partly because he thought it paved the way for tyranny. The German 
publicist von Sybel predicted that universal suffrage would bring popular 
government to an end. Herbert Spencer in an often quoted sentence said, 
** Socialism will mean slavery, and the slavery will not be mild.” Hayek’s 
book The Road to Serfdom has carried conviction to many readers. However, 
we must not forget that many of the restrictions under which we now chafe 
are the direct consequences of the war. There is a long tradition of liberty, 
and a strong resentment at governmental interference, in all classes of our 
people. Hayek ends his book with an earnest appeal, which he hopes will be 
listened to before it is too late. 

Democracy rests on an underlying unity of public spirit, a common con- 
viction how life ought to be lived, and it is almost helpless against a powerful 
anti-social organisation. Such an organisation exists in the trade unions, 
which have been virtually put above the law, and allowed to hold the nation 
to ransom. A Minister of the Crown has lately said, in the jargon of his class, 
that other sections of the community do not matter “‘ a tinker’s cuss.” We 
may remember the last words of Septimius Severus to his son, as he lay 
dying at York. “Satisfy the soldiers ; the rest do not matter.” The soldiers 
took care that none of his successors should die in their beds. 

My own opinion is that since we cannot hope to recover our foreign trade, 
we shall gradually return to pre-industrial England with a much smaller 
population living mainly on the land. We may be happier when that change 
has been brought about. But the reduction of the population by birth-control 
would be a very slow process, and those who wish to emigrate may be those 
whom we do not wish to lose. I am convinced, however, that it will be 
impossible for us, in a time of contracting economy, to support our present 
population, which came into existence under conditions which have passed 
away. 

My third subject is the future of religion. There is great unanimity in 
the conviction that only a spiritual renewal can save us in our present distress. 
On the other hand it is clear that the traditional seats of authority in religion 
no longer inspire any confidence. The argument from miracle and prophecy 
has very properly been abandoned. Miracle is, as Goethe said, the child of 
faith ; it can never be its parent, nor, if miracles could be proved, could they 
establish anything of value to religion. As for prophecy, it may well be 
doubted whether any human being has ever had the power to foretell the 
future. The infallible Catholic Church has had a long history, and is in touch 
with many parts of human nature, both high and low. It will continue to 
offer a welcome refuge to many harassed souls ; but it claims submission as 
a divine institution, and its political record is frankly detestable. The 
infallible book has no longer any adherents except in what the late Bishop 
Henson called the Protestant underworld, and the Americans fundamentalism. 
It almost looks as if Christianity will have to rest on the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit, on mysticism as defined by St Thomas Aquinas, cognitio Dei 
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experimentalis, and on the law of love as expounded in the New Testament. 
This was in fact the religion of St Paul—not Luther’s St Paul but the apostle 
himself as we know him in his letters. If we hesitate about his identification 
of the indwelling Spirit with the risen Christ, we may remember that he was 
in touch with the disciples who had companied with Jesus in Galilee. He did 
not become a Christian on account of something which he thought he saw in 
the sky. 

Some will call this ‘‘ reduced Christianity.” It is in fact enlarged Chris- 
tianity, for it welcomes as brethren all “‘ who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
uncorruptness,” even if they call Him by another name. It has been well said 
that Christianity and the religions of Asia have both suffered by their aliena- 
tion from each other. This I believe is now being recognised on both sides. 

Those who think thus will have no fear that the religion of Christ will ever 
perish from the earth, whatever the fate of some churches may be. The con- 
flict between religion and science which agitated the Victorians is or should 
be a thing of the past. It was a duel between dogmatic materialism and 
materialistic dogmatism, ces fréres ennemis. We are amphibia, living partly 
in a world of ponderable things and partly in a world of timeless values. We 
cannot put mind inside matter, nor matter inside mind. | No philosophy can 
be built on naive realism, nor on subjective idealism. The untransparent 
middle forms of myth and cultus are a kind of bridge on which we may 
cross from the world of things to the world of values, from time to eternity, 
from appearance to reality, put it how we will. These middle forms are rather 
more than symbols. They have a sacramental value, since all our outward 
life is sacramental, effecting as well as representing something real. But there 
can be no standardised pair of spectacles for persons suffering from every 
degree of spiritual myopia. And the optician of the soul has to help his 
patients to see the invisible. 

Something of this kind is, I believe, the religion of many thoughtful 
people. But is there any sign that it can be more than the philosophy of a 
small minority ? We are governed by those whose Sunday reading is not 
the Bible but the News of the World. What is their religion? They have 
none. Rather higher in the social scale we encounter a mass of superstitions 
—faith-healing, Christian science, necromancy, spiritualism, telepathy, 
precognition, significant dreams, miracles, amulets, astrology, levitation. 
We shall soon see a revival of witchcraft ; it is really overdue. Or since we 
have gone to savage Africa for our painting, our dance music, and the fashion- 
divinity that shapes our hinder ends, we may find something to our taste in 
the rites of Unkulunkulu, the Old Old One of the Zulus. A nation will get 
the religion as well as the government that it deserves. ‘‘ The heart has its 
reasons”; yes, and very bad ones. The sorcerer lies in wait for the irra- 
tionalist. 


Hora novissima, tempora pessima. No, we do not believe that. There’ 


will be a new renaissance, a new flowering time of the human spirit, like the 
birth of higher religion about the middle of the first millennium before Christ ; 
like the vivid civilisation of ancient Greece and medizval Italy ; like the 
Elizabethan Age and other periods which have enriched our traditions. It 
will come; but how long must our successors wait for it? It may be a 
hundred years or it may be a thousand. 
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Meanwhile, it will be the duty of our children to “‘ gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost.” There will be, I believe, a widespread 
revival of community life. Derelict country houses will become monasteries, 
nunneries, colleges of preachers or lecturers, of scholars, scientists, practi- 
tioners of arts and crafts, with some homes for old people. These institutions 
will keep the torch of intellectual and spiritual life burning, as the monasteries 
did in the last dark age. Most of them will be self-supporting, for the parks 
will be worked productively, and in some of the houses trades may be carried | 
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UTOPIA AND VIOLENCE. 


DR K. R. POPPER, 
Author of The Open Society and its Enemies. 


THERE are many people who hate violence and who are convinced that it is 
one of their foremost and at the same time one of their most hopeful tasks 
to work for a reduction and, if possible, for the elimination of violence from 
human life. I confess that I belong to these hopeful enemies of violence. I 
do not only hate violence, but I firmly believe that the fight against it is not 
at all hopeless. I realise that the task is difficult. I realise that only too often 
in the course of history, it happened that what appeared at first to be a great 
success in the fight against violence was followed by defeat. I do not over- 
look the fact that the new age of violence which was opened by the two 
German wars is by no means at an end. Nazism and Fascism are thoroughly 
beaten. And yet, I must admit that this defeat of Nazism and Fascism does 
not mean that barbarism and brutality have been defeated. On the con- 
trary—it is no use if we close our eyes to the fact that these hateful ideas 


‘achieved something like victory in defeat. I have to admit that Hitler 


succeeded in degrading the moral standards of our Western world. I have to 
admit that, in this world of to-day, there is more violence and brutal force 
than would have been tolerated even in the decade after the first German war. 
And we must face to-day the possibility that, perhaps within the first 
decade after the second German war, our civilisation may ultimately be 
destroyed by those new weapons which Hitlerism wished upon us; for no 
doubt, Hitlerism won its greatest victory by making us use, after its defeat, 
those weapons which the threat of Nazism had forced us to develop. But in 


_ spite of all this, I am to-day no less hopeful than I have ever been that 
' violence can be defeated. It is our only hope; and long stretches in the 


history of Western as well as of Eastern civilisations prove that the hope is 
not a vain hope—that violence can be reduced, and brought under the control 
of reason. 

This is perhaps why, together with many other men, I believe in reason ; 


i why I should like to call myself a rationalist. I am a rationalist because I see 
in the attitude of reasonableness the only alternative to violence. 


When two men disagree, they do so either because their opinions differ, 


» or because their interests differ, or both. There are many kinds of disagree- 


' ment in social life which must be decided one way or another. The question 


7 may not permit of remaining unsettled indefinitely. Such an unsettled state 
_ may well be intolerable ; to reach a decision may be a necessity. 


How can a decision be reached ? There are, in the main, only two possible 


_ ways: argument and violence. Or, if it is a matter of a clash of interests 
| the two ways are: a reasonable compromise or, alternatively, the attempt 
_ to destroy the opposing interests. 


A rationalist, as I use the word, is a man who attempts to reach decisions 
' by argument, and, perhaps, in certain cases, by compromise, rather than by 
109 
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violence. He is a man who would rather be unsuccessful in convincing 
another man by arguments than successful in crushing him by force, by 
intimidation and threats, or even by persuasive propaganda. 

We shall understand better what I mean by the attitude of reasonableness 
if we consider the difference between the attempt to convince a man by 
argument and the attempt to persuade him by propaganda. 

The difference does not lie so much in the factual use of argument. 
Propaganda often uses argument also. Nor does the difference lie in our 
conviction that our arguments are conclusive, and must be admitted to be 
conclusive by any reasonable man. The difference lies, rather, in our attitude 
of give and take, in the readiness not only to convince the other man but also 
to be possibly convinced by him. In other words, what I call the attitude of 
reasonableness may be characterised by a remark like this : 


‘**T think I am right, but I may be wrong and you may be right, and 
in any case, let us discuss it, for in this way we are likely to get nearer 
to a true understanding than if we each merely insist upon being right.” 


It will be realised that what I call the attitude of reasonableness or the 
rationalistic attitude is an attitude which presupposes a certain amount of 
intellectual humility. It is an attitude which perhaps only those can take up 
who are aware of the fact that they are sometimes in the wrong, and who do 
not habitually forget their mistakes. It is an attitude born out of the realisa- 
tion that we are not omniscient, and that we owe most of our knowledge to 
others. It is an attitude which tries to transfer, so far as it is possible, to the 
field of opinions in general, the two rules of wisdom of every legal procedure : 
first, that one should always hear both parties and not only one of them, and 
secondly, that one does not make a good judge if one is a party in the case. 

I believe that we can avoid violence only in the degree to which this 
attitude of reasonableness is realised in our dealings with one another in 
social life. And I believe that any other attitude must produce violence, 
even the attempt to deal with others by gentle persuasion and to convince 
them by argument and example of those insights on whose possession we 
pride ourselves, and of whose truth we are absolutely certain. We all 
remember how many religious wars were fought for a religion of love and 
gentleness ; how many bodies were burned alive with the genuinely kind 

and gentle intention of saving souls from the eternal fire of hell. Only if we 
give up our authcritarian attitude in the realm of opinion, only if we establish 
the attitude of give and take, the attitude of readiness to learn from every- 
body, can we hope to control acts of violence inspired by piety and duty. 

There are many difficulties in the way of a rapid spreading of the attitude 
of reasonableness. One of the main difficulties is that it always needs two to 
make a discussion reasonable. Each of the parties must be ready to learn 
from the other. You cannot discuss rationally with a man who prefers 
shooting you to being convinced by you. In other words, there are limits to 
the attitude of reasonableness. It is the same as with the attitude of tolerance. 
You must not tolerate those who are intolerant ; if you do, you will not only 
destroy yourself, but also the attitude of tolerance. (All this, in a way, is 
indicated in the remark I made before—that the attitude of reasonableness 
must be an attitude of give and take.) 
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It is an important consequence of these considerations that we must not 
allow the difference between attack and defence to become blurred. We 
must insist upon this difference, and support and develop social institutions 
(national as well as international) whose function it is to discriminate between 
aggression and resistance to aggression. 

I think I have said enough to make clear what I intend to convey 
if I call myself a rationalist. My rationalism is not a dogmatic one. I fully 
admit that I cannot rationally prove my rationalism. I frankly confess that 
I choose rationalism because I hate violence, and I do not deceive myself into 
believing that this hatred has any rational grounds. Or, to put it in a different 
way, my rationalism is not self-contained, but rests on what I may call an 
irrational faith in the attitude of reasonableness. I do not see that we can 
go beyond this. One could say, perhaps, that my irrational faith is one in 
human reason ; or simply, that I believe in man. 

If I say that I believe in man, I mean, in man as he is; and I should 
never think of denying that he is not wholly rational. The question whether 
man is more.-rational than emotional or vice versdé should, I believe, not be 
asked: there are no means of assessing and comparing such things. I admit 
that I feel inclined to protest against certain exaggerations (arising largely 
from a vulgarisation of psycho-analysis) of the irrationality of man and of 
human society. But I am not only aware of the power of emotions in human 
life, but also of their value. I should never demand that the attainment of 
an attitude of reasonableness should become the one dominant aim of our 
lives. All I wish to assert is that this attitude can become one which is never 
wholly absent—not even in relationships which are dominated by great 
passions, such as love. 

My fundamental attitude towards the problem of reason and of violence 
will by now, I suppose, be understood. It is an attitude which I hope I share 
with some of my readers and with many others. It is on this basis that I now 
propose to discuss the problem of Utopianism. 

It appears to me that we can describe Utopianism as a result of a form of 
rationalism, and I shall try to show that this is a form of a rationalism which 
differs very considerably from the form in which I, together with many 
others, believe. In other words, I shall try to show that there exist at least 
two different forms of rationalism, one of which I believe to be right and the 
other to be wrong ; and I shall try to show that the wrong kind of rationalisrn 
is the one which leads to Utopianism. 

As far as I can see, Utopianism can be described as the result of a kind of 
reasoning which is accepted by many who would be astonished to hear that 
their apparently quite inescapable and self-evident manner of reasoning leads 
to Utopian results. This specious reasoning can be presented, perhaps, in 
the following way. 

An action, it may be argued, is rational if it makes the best use of the 
available means in order to achieve a certain end. The end, admittedly, may 
be incapable of being determined rationally. However this may be, we can 


1 The attitude recommended by the existentialist Jaspers who writes ‘“‘ This is why 
love is cruel, ruthless ; and why it is believed in, by the genuine lover, only if it is so,” 
reveals to my mind weakness rather than the strength it wishes to show—it is not even a 
simple barbarism, but a hysterical attempt at playing the barbarian. (Cf. my Open 
Society, Vol. II, p. 802.) 
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judge an action rationally, and pronounce it as rational or adequate only 
relative to some given end. Or in other words: only if we have an end in 
mind, and only relative to such an end, can we say that we are acting 
rationally. 

Now let us apply this argument to the sphere of politics. All politics 
consists of actions; and these actions will be rational only if they pursue 
some end. The end of a man’s political actions may be the increase of his 
own power or wealth. Or it may be perhaps the improvement of the laws of 
the State, a change in the structure of the State. 

In the latter case, political action will be rational only if we first determine 
the aims of the political changes which we intend to bring about. It will be 
rational only relative to certain ideas of what a state ought to be like. 

Thus, it appears that as a preliminary to all rational political action, we 
must first attempt to become as clear as possible about our ultimate political 
aims, for example, the kind of state which we should consider the best 
possible state ; and only afterwards can we begin to determine the ways and 
means. which may serve best for realising this state, or for slowly moving 
towards it. 

Now it is precisely this view which I should be inclined to call Utopianism. 
It is the view that any rational and non-selfish political actions must be 
preceded by a determination of our ultimate ends, not merely of intermediate 
or partial aims which are only steps towards our ultimate end, and which 
therefore should be considered as means rather than as ends. It is the view 
that rational political action must, therefore, be based upon a more or less 
clear and detailed description or blueprint of our ideal state, and also upon a 
plan or blueprint of the path that leads in the right direction—in the direction 
towards this aim. 

I consider this view which I call Utopianism an attractive, indeed, an 
only too attractive theory : for I also consider it dangerous and pernicious. 
It is, I believe, self defeating, and it leads to violence. 

That it is self-defeating is connected with the fact that it is impossible to 
determine ends scientifically. There is no scientific way of choosing between 
two ends. Some people, for example, love and venerate violence. For them 
a life without violence would be shallow and trivial. Many others, such as 
myself, hate violence. This is a quarrel about ends. It cannot be decided 
by science. This does not mean that the attempt to argue against violence 
is necessarily a waste of time. It only means that you may not be able to 
argue with the admirer of violence. He has a way of answering an argument 
with a bullet if he is not kept under control by the threat of counter-violence. 
If he is willing to listen to your arguments without shooting you, then he is 
at least infected by rationalism, and you may, perhaps, win him over. This 
is why arguing is no waste of time—as long as people listen to you. But you 
cannot, by way of arguments, make people listen to argument ; you cannot 
by way of arguments, convert those who suspect all argument, and who prefer 
violent decisions to rational decisions. Thus you cannot prove to them that 
they are wrong. But this is only a particular case. It can be generalised. 
No decision about aims can be established by purely rational or scientific 
means. 

Applying these considerations to the problem of Utopianism, we must 
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first be quite clear that the construction of a Utopian blueprint cannot 
possibly be solved by ‘the application of science alone. Its aims, at least, 
must be given before the social scientist can begin to sketch his blueprint, 
We find, by the way, the same situation in the natural sciences. No amount 
of physics will tell an engineer that it is the right thing for him to construct 
a plough or an aeroplane or an atomic bomb. Ends must be given to him ; 
and what he does is only to construct means by which these ends can be 
realised. 

But to say that we cannot determine the ends of politics scientifically, or 
by rational methods, is the same as to say that differences of opinion con- 
cerning what the ideal state should be cannot be smoothed out by the method 
of argument. They will have the character of religious differences. But there 
can be no tolerance between these different Utopian religions. The Utopian 
aims are designed in order to serve as a basis for rational political action, and 
such action appears to be possible only if the aim is definitely decided upon. 
Thus the only possibility for a Utopianist is to win over, or otherwise to crush, 
his Utopianist competitors, that is, those who do not share his own Utopian 
aims, or in other words, those who do not profess his own Utopianist religion. 

But he has to do more. He has to be very thorough in eliminating and 
stamping out all heretical competing views. For the way to the Utopian goal 
is a long way. Thus the rationality of his political action demands that 
you assure the constancy of aims for a long-time ahead ; and this can be 
achieved only if he not only crushes competing Utopian religions, but 
stamps out, as far as possible, all memory of them. 

The use of violent methods for the suppression of competing aims becomes 
even more urgent if we consider that the period of Utopian construction is 
liable to be one of social change. In sucha time, ideas are liable to change also. 
Thus what appeared perhaps to many as desirable at the time when the 
Utopian blueprint was decided upon, may appear less desirable at a later 
date. If this is so, then the whole approach is in danger of breaking down. 
For if we change our ultimate political aims while attempting to move towards 
them, we may soon discover that we are moving in circles. The whole 
method of first establishing an ultimate political aim and then preparing to 
move towards it must be futile if the aim may be changed during the process 
of its realisation. It may easily turn out that the steps so far taken lead in 
fact away from the new aim. And if we then change direction in accordance 
with our new aim, then we expose ourselves to the same risk. In spite of all 
sacrifices, which we may have made in order to be sure that we are acting 
rationally, we may get exactly nowhere—although not exactly to that 
“nowhere ” which is meant by the word ‘“* Utopia.” 

Again, the only way to avoid such changes of our aims seems to be violence 
which includes propaganda, the suppression of criticism, and the annihilation 
of any opposition. 

With it goes the affirmation of the wisdom and the foreknowledge of the 
Utopian planners, of the Utopian engineers who design and execute the 
Utopian blueprint. The Utopian engineers must in this way become omini- 
scient as well as omnipotent. They become gods. Thou shalt have no other 
Gods before them. 

Utopian rationalism is a self-defeating rationalism. However benevolent 
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its ends, it does not bring happiness, but only the familiar misery of being 
condemned to live under a tyrannical government. 

It is important to understand this criticism fully. I do not criticise 
political ideals as such, nor do I assert that a political ideal can never be 
realised. This would not be a valid criticism. Many things have been 
realised which were once dogmatically declared to be unrealisable, for example, 
the establishment of workable and not tyrannical institutions for securing 
civil peace, that is to say, for the suppression of crime within the state. 
Again I see no reason why an international judicature, and an international 
police force should be less successful in suppressing international crime, that 
is to say, national aggression, and the ill-treatment of minorities or perhaps 
majorities . I do not object to the attempt to realise such ideals. 

Wherein, then, lies the difference between those benevolent Utopian 
plans to which I object because they lead to violence, and those other impor- 
tant and far-reaching political reforms which I feel inclined to recommend ? 

If I were to give a simple formula or recipe for distinguishing between 
what I consider to be permissible plans of social reform and impermissible 
Utopian blueprints, I might say : 

Work for the elimination of concrete evils rather than for the realisation 
of abstract goods. Do not aim at establishing happiness by political means. 
Rather aim at elimination of concrete miseries. Or, put in more practical 
terms: fight for the elimination of poverty by direct means—for example, 
by making sure that everybody has a minimum income. Or fight against 
epidemics and disease by erecting hospitals and Schools of Medicine. Fight 
illiteracy as you fight criminality. But do all this by direct means. Choose 
what you consider the most urgent evil of the society in which you live, and 
try patiently to convince people that we can get rid of it. 

But do not try to realise these aims indirectly by designing and working 
for a distant ideal of a society which is wholly good. However deeply you 
may feel indebted to its inspiring vision, do not think that you are obliged 
to work for its realisation, or that it is your mission to open the eyes of others 
to its beauty. Do not allow your dreams of a beautiful world to lure you 
away from the claims of men who suffer here and now. Our fellow men have 
a claim to our help; no generation must be sacrificed for the sake of future 
generations, for the sake of an ideal of happiness that may never be realised. 
In brief, it is my thesis that human misery is the fundamental problem of a 
rational public policy and that happiness is not such a problem. The attain- 
ment of happiness should be left to our private endeavours. 

It is a fact, and not a very strange one, that it is not so very difficult to 
reach agreement, by discussion, on what are the most intolerable evils of our 
society, and on what are the most urgent social reforms. Such an agreement 
can be reached much more easily than an agreement concerning some ideal 
form of social life. For the evils are with us here and now. They can be 
experienced, and are being experienced every day, by many. Many have 
been and are being made miserable by poverty, unemployment, national 
oppression, war and disease. Those of us who are untouched by these 
miseries meet every day others who can tell them what these evils are like. 
This is what makes the evils concrete. This is the reason why we can get 
somewhere in arguing about them ; why we can profit here from the attitude 
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of reasonableness. We can learn here by listening to concrete claims, by 
patiently trying to assess them as impartially as we can, and by considering 
ways and means of meeting them without creating worse evils. 

With ideal goods it is different. These we only know from our dreams and 
from the dreams of our poets and prophets. They cannot be discussed, only 
proclaimed upon the housetops. They do not call for the rational attitude 
of the impartial judge but for the emotional attitude of the impassioned 
preacher. 

The Utopianist attitude, therefore, is opposed to the attitude of reason- 
ableness. Utopianism, even though it may often appear in a rationalist dis- 
guise, cannot be more than a pseudo-rationalism. 

What, then, is wrong with the apparently rational argyment which I 
outlined when presenting the Utopianist case? I believe that it is quite 
true that we can judge the rationality of an action only in relation to some 
aims or ends. But this does not necessarily mean that the rationality of a 
political action can be judged only in relation to a historical aim or end. 
And it surely does not mean that we must consider every social or political 
situation merely from the point of view of some preconceived historical ideal, 
from the point of view of an alleged ultimate end of the historical develop- 
ment. On the contrary, if, among our aims and ends, there is anything con- 
ceived in terms of human happiness and misery, then we are bound to judge 
our actions not only from the point of view of their possible contribution to 
the happiness and misery of man in a distant future, but also in terms of 
their more immediate effects. We must not argue that a certain social 
situation is a mere means to an end on the grounds that it is merely a transient 
historical situation. For, no doubt, all situations are transient. Similarly 
we must not argue that the misery of one generation may be considered as a 
mere means to the end of securing the lasting happiness of some later genera- 
tion or generations; and this argument is improved neither by a high 
intensity of the promised happiness nor by a large number of generations to 
be profited by it. All generations are transient. All have an equal right to 
be considered, but our immediate duties are undoubtedly to the present 
generation and to the next. Besides, we should never attempt to balance 
anybody’s misery against somebody else’s happiness. 

With this, the apparently rational arguments of Utopianism dissolve into 
nothing. The fascination which the future exerts upon the Utopianist has 
nothing to do with rational foresight. Considered in this light, the violence 
which Utopianism breeds looks very much like the running amok of an 
evolutionist metaphysics, of a hysterical philosophy of history, eager to 
sacrifice the present for the splendours of a future, and unaware of the fact 
that its principle would lead to sacrificing every particular future period for 
one which comes after it, and likewise unaware of the trivial truth that the 
ultimate future of man—whatever his fate may be—cannot be anything 
more splendid than his ultimate extinction. 

The appeal of Utopianism arises, I believe, from the failure to realise that 
we cannot make heaven on earth. What we can do instead is, I believe to 
make life a little less terrible and a little less unjust in every generation. A 
good deal can be achieved in this way. Much has been achieved in the last 
hundred years. More could be achieved by our own generation. There are 
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many pressing problems which we might solve, at least partially, such as 
helping the weak and the sick, and those who suffer under oppression and 
injustice; stamping out unemployment; equalising opportunities; and 
preventing international crime, such as blackmail and war incited by men 
like gods, by omnipotent and omniscient leaders. All this we might achieve 
if only we give up dreaming about distant ideals and fighting over our 
Utopian blueprints for a new world and a new man. Those of us who believe 
in man as he is, and who therefore have not given up the hope of defeating 
violence and unreason, must demand instead that every man should be given 
the right to model his life himself so far as this is compatible with the equal 
rights of all others. 

We can see here that the problem of the true and the false rationalisms is 
part of a larger problem. Ultimately it is the problem of a sane attitude 
towards our own existence and its limitations—that very problem of which 
so much is made now by the so-called “* Existentialists’. There is, I believe, 
a neurotic and even a hysterical element in this exaggerated emphasis upon 
the tension between the self and the world. I do not doubt that this hysteria 
is, somehow, the same as that of Utopian romanticism, or of the ethics of 
hero-worship, of the ethics which can understand life only in terms of 
‘** dominate—or—submit.’’ And I do not doubt that this hysteria is the 
secret of its strong appeal. That our problem is part of a larger one can be 
seen from the fact that we can find a clear parallel to the split between true 
and false rationalism even in a sphere apparently so far removed from 
rationalism as that of religion. Christian thinkers have interpreted the 
relationship between man and God at least in two very different ways. The 
sane one may be expressed by: ‘“* Never forget that men are not Gods, but 
that there is a divine spark in them.” The other exaggerates the tension 
between man and God. It exaggerates the baseness of man as well as the 
heights to which men may aspire. It introduces the ethics of ‘‘ dominate— 
or—submit ”’ into the relationship of man and God. Whether there are 
always either conscious or unconscious dreams of godliness and of omni- 
potence at the roots of this attitude, I do not know. But nobody can deny, 
I think, that the emphasis on this tension can only arise from an unbalanced 
attitude towards the problem of power. 

This fundamentally immature attitude is obsessed with the problem of 
power, not only other over men, but also over our natural environment—over 
the world as a whole. What I might call, by analogy, the “false religion ”’, 
is hypnotised not only by God’s power over men but also by His power of 
creating a world; similarly, false rationalism is fascinated by the idea of 
creating huge machines, and Utopian social worlds. Bacon’s ‘‘ knowledge is 
power” and Plato’s “‘rule of the wise” are different expressions of this 
attitude which, at bottom, is one of claiming power on the basis of one’s 
superior intellectual gifts. The true rationalist, in opposition, will always be 
aware of the simple fact that whatever reason he may possess he owes to the 
intellectual intercourse with others. He will be inclined, therefore, to con- 
sider men as fundamentally equal, and human reason as a bond which unites 
them. Reason for him is the precise opposite of an instrument of power and 
of violence ; it is the means of taming them. 

Lonpvon ScHoot or Economics. K. R. POPPER. 
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IS MATTER INTELLIGENT? 
MONADS VERSUS PARTICLES. 
SIR RICHARD TUTE. 


Ir is a commonplace of scientific thought, as it has developed under the 
impact of the quantum and relativistic theories, that science has turned from 
materialism to become transcendental. Comparatively few scientists, how- 
ever, recognise that this change implies and constitutes an adoption of the 
philosophy of Leibniz. 

The thing is obvious when the matter is explained ; that is to say when 
Leibniz’s analysis of the nature of reality is set side by side with the practice 
of the modern physicist. This I propose to do in a somewhat summary fashion 
in the following pages. 
| © Scientists as a body are not particularly interested in philosophy. Most 
' of them appear to consider that Johnson’s proof of the reality of-matter 
suffices for all practical purposes. My readers will remember that when 
_ asked how he proved the existence of substance he kicked a stone wall and 
' replied, ‘‘ this way.” 

Since his time, and especially since the advent of Operationalism, most 
. scientists appear to consider that science is sufficiently vindicated by its 
results. The tree is known by its fruits, and that is all that need be said about 
| the matter. Indeed, the Operational philosophy, as set forth by Professor 
' Percy Bridgman and Philipp.Frank, consists in a demonstration that no 
' scientific discovery or theory can be used by a scientist to support any philo- 
| sophical or religious system. 

_ What this means is that science has evolved a philosophical excuse for 

having nothing to do with philosophy. 

Their work is of great value, but, as I propose to show, it is a dogmatism 
| which scientists have to deny in their everyday practice. Although science 
_ has become transcendental, and although scientists now recognise the great 
| gulf that is fixed between the physical and the super-physical, it does not 
follow that the gulf must be treated as unbridgable. 

It is precisely because Leibniz has shown how the gulf can, and must, be 
bridged that his philosophy is so important to modern scientific men. 

I have no intention of giving more than the barest summary of his work 
and the milieu in which he lived. 

He was born a few years after Newton, and lived at a time when Germany 
was divided between a number of petty kings and princelings. His life was 
spent in the service of a selection of these rulers. His main job was to write 
a history of one of the princely families, and he accomplished it in a manner 
that is of permanent value to historians. He was librarian, councillor and 
diplomatic agent. In this way he entered into the political life of his time 
on an intimate footing. Among his employers and patrons were the Arch- 
bishop-Elector of Mainz, and the Dukes of Hanover and Brunswick. He 
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knew and corresponded extensively with the intellectuals of his time. He 
knew Spinoza, and was intimate with the great physicist Huygens. He 
interested himself in mathematics and divides with Newton the honour of 
being the inventor of the calculus. He also wrote on theology defending the 
thesis of the goodness of God. His most valuable work is contained in his 
numerous letters, essays and articles. Although, apart from his share in the 
discovery of the calculus, his chief fame rests on his philosophy, he wrote no 
formal work on the subject. His views have therefore to be collected from 
the sources I have indicated. No man has ever been more versatile. What is 
perhaps specially important in a scientific philosopher is that he was a par- 
ticularly sane and well-balanced individual. With this wholly inadequate 
sketch I come to the consideration of his philosophy. 

He lived, as has been indicated, while Newton was producing his great 
dynamical system, and it may be taken for granted that he was fully con- 
versant with the dynamical principles which underlie Newton’s laws of 
motion. His intimacy with Huygens may be taken as a guarantee of the 
sufficiency of his scientific knowledge. Now Newton was no philosopher. 
His laws of motion and his conceptions of space and time have no meta- 
physical content. They are severely practical, and are limited to a 
statement of the conditions under which his laws are operative for 
practical man. Matter was then understood in the molar sense. Scientists 
did not attain to the concept of the atom till Dalton appeared and gave 
it to the world towards the end of the eighteenth century. Although 
Newton was himself an earnest believer in Christianity, his work rapidly 
received the materialistic interpretation which, on the basis of Dalton’s 
atom, gathered impetus and scientific authority till the splitting of the atom 
and the advent of relativity necessitated its rejection. 

In this incipiently materialistic milieu there was no encouragement for a 
scientist to penetrate below the material surface of sensory experience, or to 
look for a substratum of super-physical reality. Yet this is precisely what 
Leibniz did. Amazement at his performance increases when we reflect 
that he wrote some hundred years before Dalton published his New System. 
He perceived that behind matter must lie entities which are endowed 
with life and a measure of intelligence. He pictures them as metaphysical 
points which he calls monads. Behind the physical world that we can see 
lies a super-physical universe of monads, which is the reality of the physical. 
Kach monad is a distinct individual having a mental life of its own, which 
it does not share with its neighbours. God is the central monad, and the 
monadistic intelligences range from the mens momentanea of the lowest 
particle to the intelligence of their Creator. He considers that monads can 
rise from grade to grade of intelligence as they attain to greater powers of 
perception. 

Of course Leibniz ran into many difficulties when he tried to fit his monads 
into the ordinary dynamics of the day, as known to Huygens and Newton. 
The truth is that he never succeeded in a task of which we now know the 
impossibility. The physical and the super-physical exist in different dimen- 
sions, if this is the term by which it is proper to summarise the fact that the 
former is what exists for our senses, and the latter is the residue that cannot 
be apprehended by them. 
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Bertrand Russell wrote a book about Leibniz at the beginning of the 
present century in which he cuts to pieces his efforts to reconcile the two. 
One wonders whether he would repeat the same criticisms to-day in the light 
shed upon the nature of human knowledge by the relativity and quantum 
theories. 

Leibniz’s work as a philosopher had considerable influence on later 
philosophical thought, but its applicability to science could hardly have 
been admitted by any scientist until the transcendental interpretations of the 
present century made it possible and necessary to view the fundamental 
concepts in a totally new light. 

To those concepts we now turn. We have substituted for the old in- 
divisible material atom a concourse of primary particles called electrons, 
protons, neutrons, and photons. I omit for the sake of brevity the other 
particles that have been discovered and named. Now all these particles 
have a common property. They are not only incapable of being observed 
by our senses now, but they are incapable of ever being directly observed by 
them. We can see what they do on rare occasions but not what they are. 

Their existence is established by certain physical experiments, which 
show that they can produce observable effects; as when the track of a 
particle is seen in a Wilson chamber, or the entry of an electron into a Geiger 
counter makes itself audible. But no one has ever seen one of the particles 
directly, or ever will. We have no idea whether they are clothed in form of 
some unimaginable kind, or whether they must be classed as entities to which 
no form can be attributed. 

These particles unite mysteriously to form atoms, which are most usefully 
conceived as balanced systems, akin to the solar system, in which the central 
nucleus takes the place of the sun, and the outer electrons that of the planets. 
We know that enormous forces are imprisoned in the nucleus, but we have 
no notion of how they are kept in confinement. Also—it may be to our 
sorrow—we have discovered ways of releasing the nuclear energies. 

We know further that matter is not inert. Atoms are centres which are 
continually giving out and receiving energy in the form of photons—a result 
which should cause us to wonder whether it is admissible to go on regarding 
them as lifeless. 

The fact that the primary particles combine to form the balances called 
atoms gives rise to an even more revolutionary idea. Balances are not 
formed by accident. Each member in the system has a unique place and 
function in it, and it appears to be impossible that the entities concerned 
should be able to take these places and perform these functions without some 
kind of intelligent co-operation. In this connection we must also observe 
that the atom is a great deal more than the sum of its constituents. It is an 
entity that has capacities and powers that are different in kind and magnitude 
from the particles which form it and maintain it in being. Also they are 
entities which continue the process of inorganic creation in that they in turn 
combine to form molecules that are new entities with new functions and 
powers. As we know. the process of building molecules goes on in increasing 
complexity, the underlying principle being that of building a new entity on 
the basis of existing entities of less complexity. In the end we get to the 
protons and colloids in which many thousand atoms are represented in a 
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balance of almost infinite complexity that is based on a maze of subordinate 
balances. 

When we muse on these facts it is difficult to think that intelligence is not 
behind them, or to deny that it is present in increasing measure with every 
increase in the complexity of the molecular units. 

What is certain is that we must abandon the notion that the particles are 
uniform. If all electrons were exactly similar, they would be unable to allot 
among themselves the separate functions that the electrons, protons, etc., 
perform in the atomic balance. The same consideration applies to the rest 
of the particles. This conclusion emerges from the results of particle bombard- 
ment. Here a certain proportion of the atoms became radio active under the 
attack ; but no one knows or can distinguish which particles have succumbed 
to it and which have survived. This points to a difference of constitution 
parallel to the human differences of constitution which enable some men to 
survive an attack of a disease like influenza, while others succumb. Differ- 
ences of atomic constitution point of course to differences in the primary 
particles of which the atoms are composed. 

One begins to wonder whether our classification of objects into organic 
and inorganic, animate and inanimate, has any justification in fact. Its 
justification as a matter of convenience is of course obvious. It begins to 
look as if every natural entity is unique as an individual, and as if man’s 
power of linguistic classification, on which his whole ascendancy over the rest 
of creation is based, is merely of instrumental significance. It is obvious 
that everything we have said about the operations of inorganic nature is 
perfectly consistent with Leibniz’s interpretation, if we assume, as we are 
entitled to do, that each new inorganic entity in the scale, which runs from 
the primary particles to the proteins and colloids, is more intelligent than the 
entities which combine to make and maintain it. The primary particles of 
course correspond to his lowest monads. 

That any philosopher or scientist who died over 200 years ago should 
have been able to formulate a fundamental proposition about nature that 
makes philosophical sense of our latest scientific adventures is astonishing. 

As a matter of fact the distinction established by Leibniz and endorsed 
by modern science has enormously wide implications. Since arriving at the 
observational limit science has hesitated to speculate about the nature of the 
vast range of electro-magnetic frequencies that lie outside the sensory scope. 
Some scientists have ventured the opinion that the haze which surrounds the 
electron in its atomic combinations is due to the fact that it operates in a 
continuum that is four dimensional, and therefore beyond human imagina- 
tion. This view is confirmed by, and presumably originated in, the fact that 
the most effective way of dealing with its manifestations is by means of 
equations of four variables, which by their very form postulate a four dimen- 
sional background. 

Then there is the allied question of the limitations of human knowledge 
implied by the fact that our sensory scope is limited to such a small portion 
of the electro-magnetic frequencies. The unknowable for science must 
be vastly greater than the knowable. 

My discussion of Leibniz philosophy has necessarily been selective, and 
confined to the points in which it harmonises and illuminates the relation 
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between commensurable and incommensurable knowledge. I am not con- 
cerned either to notice or to criticise matters in which it appears to be un- 
serviceable to modern scientific thought. I imagine that it might be quite 
useful in providing a terminology that does not carry material implications. 
The ultimate entities, the electrons, protans and so forth, are generally 
described as particles, a term which has this disadvantage. Why not call 
them monads ? 

Its use does not necessitate regarding them as intelligences, but it leaves 
the way open for doing so should later research indicate that the idea is 
fruitful. At the moment scientists are careful to avoid giving them any 
attributions. As I have already indicated, the use of equations involving 
four variables implies a four dimensional being ; that is to say it implies that 
the primary particles have no form, and that the appearance of motion, 
which emerges from their observable reactions, is merely the result of pro- 
jection on our three dimensional continuum. Now the only attribute that 
can be given by any stretch of the imagination to entities of which neither 
form nor motion can be predicated is life. The point seems to be worth 
considering. 

It is not difficult to show that in the quantic region matter and its con- 
stituents have attributes that are difficult to reconcile with the old idea that 
matter is necessarily inanimate. In one of his most celebrated researches 
Einstein established the fact that atoms are perpetually giving out and 
absorbing energy. They are not inert. This causes us to speculate whether 
the familiar distinction between the living and the lifeless, between the 
animate and the inanimate, is based on anything fundamental in nature. 


, The distinction is, of course, useful; but that is a long way from saying or 


implying that it is fundamental. 

Now, if the atom is not inert, it follows that its constituents must be in a 
state of perpetual activity. This conclusion is also necessitated by the current 
wave theory under each and all of its forms. The atom is now pictured as a 
balance between the primary particles, which resembles the balance pre- 
sented on a vastly larger scale by the solar system. In the atomic picture 
the nucleus takes the place of the sun, and the outer electrons that of the 
planets. As in the solar system the content of the whole consists over- 
whelmingly in unoccupied void. 

But balances are not formed by accident. Of course I am not considering 
the genuine accidents of balance achieved by rocks. I am referring only to 
the atomic balances. To form a balance and to maintain it in being, each of 
its constituents has to take up a special position and function, which are 
unique. This implies that the primary particles have attributes which it is 
difficult to distinguish from personality. They must each have some know- 
ledge of the plan to which they are to conform, and the purposive intelligence 
to agree together to carry it out. Unless this explanation is accepted we must 
do without an explanation ; an unsatisfactory business. 

This implies that the primary particles are not alike. Electron may differ 
from electron, and proton from proton, much as one man differs from 
another. 

Another pointer in the same direction is provided by particle bombard- 
ment. It results, as we all know, in making some of the atoms of the bom- 
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barded material radio active; but which atoms will resist the attack, and 
which will succumb, can never be observed. It would seem that atoms have 
differences of constitution akin to the differences which make some men 
liable to the attack of a disease like influenza, while others are immune. No 
doctor can distinguish between.the two classes beforehand. 

But this is only the beginning of a process which carries on, as far as the 
inorganic entities are concerned, right up to the proteins and colloids. The 
atoms combine to form molecules and crystals. The molecules enter into 
combinations with other molecules and atoms to form higher chemical 
compounds, until the stage is reached at which the next step in the cosmic 
process is the production of organism. The viruses appear to mark the 
dividing line. 

Each step in the scale is marked by the production of a more comuiitinad 
entity through the co-operation of the constituent entities. In each case the 
fundamental fact is that each new balance is poised on subordinate balances. 
In the case of the proteins and colloids the ultimate product is based 
on an enormous number of subordinate balances of varying degrees of 
complexity. 

Now if we must attribute something like personality to the original 
particles which form the atoms, we must on the same reasoning attribute the 
‘same to the atoms, as well as to every succeeding chemical compound. 
It seems reasonable also to regard the more complicated compounds as 
having a greater share in the attributes of personality than those that rank 
below them. 

I must again stress the fact that, if this reasoning is not accepted, there is 
none other to take its place. Also it becomes increasingly obvious that terms 
like particles and corpuscles, which are now used to designate the primary 
particles, are extraordinarily unsuitable. They picture and imply a mech- 
anistic background of which modern physics finds no trace. 

My argument has necessarily been very summary. For example, it leaves 
out the very obvious case of the isotopes, which add another item to the 
array of evidence against the mechanistic theory. 

It begins to look as if identities are unknown to nature. The verbal 
classifications into supposed identities may have no more truth than the 
classification which regards all the soldiers who take part in a given military 
manceuvre as being identical. For certain purposes—purposes of military 
convenience—they are treated as being alike ; whereas it is obvious that as 
human beings they are quite unlike. 

The physicists appear to be on the way to making the same discovery 
about all the entities with which they deal. Already they are refraining from 
ascribing identity, or indeed any other attribute, to the individual particles, 
which form the masses on which our pictures of typical particles are based. 
They are taken as contributing to the average represented by that picture, 
much as a single shot mark out of a large number fired at a given elevation 
contributes to the averaged pattern expected at the range selected. No one 
can predict where any given shot will fall within the ascertained pattern. 

Now let us give a further extension to our enquiry. What are the limita- 
tions of observational knowledge ? To begin with it is clear that we can only 
observe what our senses are fitted to observe. The human mind can only 
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picture what the senses supply to the terminal at which sensory activity is" 
translated by some unknown magic into sensation. 

What the sense terminals receive in the first place is the stimulation given 
to them by photons operating within the frequencies which the sense con- 
cerned is adapted to receive, in masses which suffice to overpass the threshold 
of sensation. Unless both these conditions are fulfilled nothing can be per- 
ceived at all. 

But, given the excitation, it is evident that it is of the nature of an average. 
The terminal concerned picks up a stimulation that is produced by a crowd 
of individual photonic impacts. It is this average that is passed to the brain 
centre from which the mind produces sensation. 

Now human beings are distinguished from the animal creation by their 
power of classifying sensations by means of language, and the process of 
using words for this purpose is simply another example of averaging. No 
animal has this power to a comparable degree. Thus the averaged stimulation 
that excites the nerve terminal concerned becomes a sensation which repre- 
sents that average. That sensation is promptly classified by a third process 
of averaging, and is then represented by a word or words. At a still later, 
and final, stage the original simplicities of language are further averaged to 
yield abstract terms that stand for abstract ideas. At this stage men are 
enabled to embark on the progress based on mathematics, research, philo- 
sophy, and the rest of the intellectual operations that have brought about our 
Western civilisation. 

But—and this is the crux of the matter—what is the actual connection 
between the photonic stimulations, which initiated the whole process, and 
the sensations which result ? It is clear that it is nothing more tangible than 
an average, and an average is a number, whether that number has been 
ascertained or not. This is the fantastic bridge that connects physical 
reality with super-physical reality. It spans, if the term is admissible, 
the gap between the observable and the unobservable. Also it makes 
clear that, all knowledge based on man’s sensory observation is limited by the 
span of frequencies that his sensory equipment is capable of accepting. 

We know that that span is almost infinitesimal compared in the total 
range. The conclusion is that man’s capacity for receiving knowledge of the 
kind that science concerns itself with is very limited indeed. His sensory 
universe is evidently only one out of a multitude of such universes, each of 
which is the product of its appropriate sensory equipment. The sensory 
universe of the body cell must be utterly different to our sensory universe, to 
cite an obvious example. We may be coming to the point at which we must 
attribute sensory universes to the atoms and particles, although our sensory 
apparatus does not enable us to even imagine what their equipments consist 
in. This is not surprising when we reflect on the extraordinarily limited span 
of frequencies with which our senses deal. 

A still more interesting thought is that, multifarious as the possible 
physical universes may be, they are all based on photonic frequencies. In 
other words, there is a cosmic truth common to them all. 

The conclusions here reached are clearly those which have been reached 
and publicised by the Operational School of physicists. In this article they 
have, however, been reached by another route. In my opinion the only fault 
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to be found with the writings of men like Percy Bridgman and Philipp Frank 
lies in their attempt to prohibit scientists from speculating on the nature of 
the connection between the super-physical and the physical. The prohibition 
is the more surprising when we consider that they, in common with the rest 
of the physicists, with insignificant exceptions, base their quantic researches 
on the four dimensional equations, which imply the existence of a super- 
physical reality, in which forms and motions are replaced by unimaginable 
activities. 

In this article I have retraced a good deal of the ground covered in After 
Materialism :—What?1 It will be obvious from what has been said above 
that the reluctance of scientific men to recognise transcendental types of 
thought has been forced on them by the very conditions under which they 
work. They are limited to the observable, and every observable is at 
bottom based on nothing more tangible than an average. And averages are 
always dead. In this sense science deals wholly with the inanimate. It is 
the instinctive perception of this fact that has fostered materialistic types of 
thinking over at least two centuries. 

I will finish this article with a piece of reasoning of child-like simplicity. 
Either the universe of physics has been created by mechanism or by intelli- 
gence. But, when mechanism is ruled out, as it has been, what remains ? 
It is a shame to take the money. Also, what of the impact of this answer on 
the second law of thermo-dynamics? If the super-physical is a plenum of 
intelligences, we have to contemplate a state of affairs behind the physical 
scene in which demons of the Clerk Maxwell type pervade everything, and are 
everything. 

The great regularities of nature reflect the fact that in the’ super-physical 
that has produced the physical the activities that are at work observe as a 
whole some sort of norm, at least to the extent that otr senses are capable of 
discerning. Infinite basic diversity is somehow consistent with order. 


RICHARD TUTE. 


1 Published by E. P, Dutton & Co., N.Y. 
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SHALL WE REASON WITH GOD? 
PRINCIPAL R. NICOL CROSS. 


(1) Tats Mysterrous UNIVERSE. 


THERE is no explanation of the ultimate mystery of being. The universe is, 
and with Margaret Fuller we have to accept it. Whence it is, why it should 
be what it is, careering up into actuality like an exploding rocket, or pressing 
into the void as a turbulent expanding stream of inherent creativeness, 
flowing along channels of law and order which it progressively makes for 
itself—all that is just amazing givenness before which our sight and reason 
stand and stare dumbfounded. It is there, and we are here. If we say that 
God created it out of nothing or out of himself, we are just where we were, 
staring equally dumbfounded at God as the given Ultimate. And are we 
any further forward really when we reason that somehow or other Being is 
necessary, thus finding ourselves on a horn of logic or leaping from a spring- 
board fixed in unreason ? In any case, with all our science, and our philosophy 
to boot, we are beyond our rational reach. The first postulate of thought is 
that we accept the universe, or God, as a going concern. And we end where 
we began with the abysmal mystery of the Whole, which includes in detail the 
impervious mystery of every particular, and universal, of which the Whole 
ismade up. Our final reaction and attitude is, necessarily, neither a science 
nor a philosophy but a religion—an acceptance, and then getting on with the 
job in the state into which it has pleased Creation to call us. There is no 
solution except the very humble one of natural piety, viz., solvitur ambulando, 
or as Carlyle put it, “‘ Do the duty that lies nearest thee, what thou knowest 
to be thy duty.” In other words, we live by faith, and in the last analysis it 
has to be “‘ blind faith,” for we can know no other. It is enough for the next 
step. But the main objective has been laid down for us, as also the road, along 
which we make tracks for ourselves with a vague sense of direction and our 
own minor deviations, like sleep walkers or slightly drunken fellows, singing 
songs of expectation—in different keys—marching to the promised land, a 
land that is still very far off and of late not too certain. To the common 
religious instinct indeed it has generally been off the terrestrial map alto- 
gether. The cleverer sort, however, are not quite so pessimistic or defeatist, 
though Mr H. G. Wells must have given them a nasty shock when he pub- 
lished his last look at the shape of things to come.! 

Admitting that, like all the rest in a world which is evolving, reason too 
must still be an imperfect instrument and therefore not yet competent to 
truth especially in the hands of the human truth-seeker, who is both more 
and less than a rational animal and himself also but half-baked in every 
faculty he possesses—the present writer, using his reason, is of those who 
think that God is a necessary hypothesis, theoretically for reflective man, and 
practically for active man. At the same time, with all the humility and 
reserve which are so appropriate to him and the case, he would venture to 
question whether this God can be the kind of Person his fellow Theists have 


1 Mind at the End of its Tether. 
125 
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believed Him to be. Utilising the material of religious history in the Bible 
especially, out of their own inner cocoon of concepts, manipulated by a priori 
deductive methods, they have spun a series of attributes of Deity—necessary 
being, omniscience, omnipotence, perfect Justice, Righteousness, Mercy, 
Love. Alas, experience and observation have often proved the conclusions 
of a priori reasoning to be false as e.g. that the orbits of the planets must be 
circular. The late Professor Collingwood once wrote that rationalists will 
argue the hind legs off a donkey instead of taking a look at the donkey in 
the next field. 

Accordingly, our appeal will be to the actual facts of history and our plea 
is that they fail to support Christian theology. Accepting the belief that God 
is the Creator of the world and all therein, does a survey of His creation in 
nature and history afford evidence that He is a just; merciful or loving God 
in any intelligible human sense of these terms? And is the dogmatic asser- 
tion that all men are born equal or are of equal status beneath His “ broad 
impartial éye,” not too obviously absurd to be worth anything except as a 
glaring example of how homo sapiens can be stricken blind by a theory, pre- 
conception, or dogma ? 

(2) ANIMATE NATURE. 


Take animate nature. Its whole structure is reared by its Creator on a 
principle of internecine strife by which the weaker and less fit are slowly but 
inevitably exterminated by “ superior ” creatures, the superiority consisting 
of an array of fighting qualities, among which certain sub-ethical elements 
may also be of advantage.’ But the fight’s the thing, and neither the species 
nor its individuals can have any serious responsibility for their offensive or 
defensive armament, and anyhow, success is determined by reference to the 
non-ethical environment. Consequently we have not only the evolution and 
survival of man but of a multifarious menagerie of animals, down through 
mischievous mice and lice and others too numerous to mention, preying on 
each other and on man, to amoebz and microbes. A pretty mixed hierarchy, 
and man among them with such an ill adapted weight of brain as may at any 
time, if he is not careful, sink him to perdition, leaving the future, under 
Providence, to cats and dogs and monkeys—or laughing hyenas, who knows? 
—on an earth that has become as Sodom and like unto Gomorrah. On the 
face of things there appears to be small ground for the hope that God will 
mercifully intervene to save man from himself. We have not so learned His 
mercy up till now. Earth has a litter of buried civilisations and species. 
Nature is throughout a cemetery where it is not a shambles. That may be 
the only means to the evolution of species and to progress in ‘‘ the best of all 
possible worlds,” but if so, it is not much of a world and can hardly be said 
to reflect much credit on its Creator, judged by our finest, though very fallible, 
human standards. It may be poetically summarised in the inspired verse : 

** Big fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em, 


While little fleas have smaller fleas, + 
And so ad infinitum.’’? 2 


1 There is a great deal of instinctive affection, mutual help and self-sacrifice in the 
animal world. 

® It is stated that there are 20,000 species of insects in the British Isles, many provided 
with fiendish techniques for their warfare. 
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It may be argued that man, this rational and moral being, is at any rate one 
of the products of biological evolution and that his emergence justifies the 
method as a whole. But Christian theology generally has taken such a poor 
view of that product in his natural state and he is so far such a mixture of the 
good and bad, developing in devilry as well as in divinity, that the argument 
fails to convince. Moreover is it at all satisfactory if the Creator’s scheme is 
put on a par with that of a pathological laboratory in which the sufferings of 
animals have been exploited in the superior interest of human well-being, 
but where at least human decency has now prescribed the use of anesthetics 
to eliminate suffering to the utmost possible extent ? 

It is contrary to our standards of human morality to inflict suffering on 
helpless animals but there can be no doubt that the process of nature, for 
which God is solely responsible, has involved them in an ever-growing mass 
of suffering and Christian theology has not suggested for them any compensa- 
tion in some future life, the animal kingdom being outside the scheme of 
redemption and resurrection. And what of the sub-human children, born or 
aborted from human parents? Are they to inherit immortality in heaven ? 


(3) Human SUFFERING. 


And now we come to man. Here the problem is more complicated by the 
fact that there has been much enjoyment and pleasure as well as sheer 
suffering and tragedy in the human record ! and by the principle of partial 
responsibility. But the good has not been impartially distributed nor accord- 
ing to any standard of desert. Whatever light illumines the picture it cannot 
be denied that large areas of it are steeped in unrelieved gloom and sadness. 
If one thinks with imagination of the kind of life into which innumerable 
generations of our fellow creatures have been born, since ever the race reached 
the stage that could be doubtfully called human, or even of the life into 
which human children are still born among many benighted tribes and people 
on our earth; of how, for millions of millions throughout the centuries of 
prehistory and later, life has been one of continuous insecurity and anxiety, 
nasty brutish and short, one in which human personality and life have been 
little above that of the animals—dwarfed by ignorance, dogged by disease, 
crushed by oppression, blotted by cruelty, tormented by superstition; of 
how late in the story and how slowly the blessings of intelligence, conscience 
and civilisation have been developed, and that only for a minority of the race ; 
of how even in Britain up till the nineteenth century masses of the common 
population were serfs, condemned to servile toil in miserable conditions that 
made life a heavy burden, subjected to many afflictions of mind, body and 
estate ; when one reflects that for millenniums herds of little children were 
condemned to this more or less brutish and brutal fate, apart from all desert 
or responsibility of their own ; when we see even in the civilised societies of 
to-day the incidence of inherited physical disease and mental disability, the 
suffering of the innocent for the misdeeds of the guilty or as a result of errors 
of sheer ignorance ; in this fundamental constitution of the human order and 
its predestined course, can we discern any trace of justice, let alone omni- 
potent mercy and love? Rather, are not inequality, injustice and ruthless- 
hess wrought into the very substance of terrestrial creation and human 


1 This does not at all affect the main argument. 
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history ? Are not the grim Calvinistic doctrines of Predestination, Election, 
Atonement and Damnation, revised and reinterpreted to accord not with 
Scriptural revelation but with natural philosophy and anthropology, seen to 
be not incredible theological dogmas but universal laws, of the very substance 
of history and the world? Do they not set us face to face with a God and 
Creator who is a “‘ Mysterium Tremendum,” not perhaps wholly, but almost 
‘* wholly other,”’ and who, judged by His ways and works, transcends all our 
human categories and principles, a God completely outside our morality, 
reason and understanding ? 

If we be told that He is redeemer as well as Creator, that all this unedifying 
history is necessary means to the final development in a remote future of 
some happy society in which all the potentialities and amenities of man’s 
personality will be realised by its lucky members, then the divine method 
utilised to attain it contradicts the fundamental ethical principle that men 
at any rate should never be used merely as means but always as ends in 
themselves. It is an unethical plea adduced to whitewash reprobate cosmic 
conduct. Indeed reflection seems to drive us to another Calvinistic ‘‘ dogma,” 
that no creatures, neither man himself, has any status or rights as against his 
Creator. And the only answer to our baffled questioning of God is that which 
He gave to Job—an overwhelming epiphany of Power that left him speech- 
less. Nor is there any compensation or consolation in the orthodox Christian 
doctrine of a heaven hereafter, open only to the few who have ever heard the 
Gospel and believed in Christ or accepted him as their saviour. 


(4) A Caveat. 


But the argument must not lead us to the deduction that our human 
values and ideals, Justice, Goodness, Mercy and Love, are mere illusions, to 
be renounced as having no sure foundations in the nature of the universe, 
and no sanctions in God. They are as empirically valid for man as any other 
cosmic laws. Nothing can affect the truth that they express the eternal 
values and ideals of man’s nature, the authoritative laws of his life, as a moral 
being in a temporal society. They are his essential self and to repudiate them 
would mean to undermine the human order, and to that extent the order of 
the universe of which it is an organic part. Human personality transcends 
the material body with its physical and chemical laws and yet to violate these 
laws would destroy the personality as a whole, with its higher will and pur- 
poses. So God may transcend our human order and all our categories, 
intellectual and moral, and still our fulfilment of these be absolutely necessary 
to the transcendent Divine will and purpose for the entire universe of His 
creation. Just as our World may be a temporal process, subject to time- 
categories, within an Absolute which is eternal, beyond time and space. 

Facing the facts honestly, we may be driven to the conclusion that 
nature and history are indeed a tragic, somehow, a “fallen” order, whose 
inherent nature and fundamental Jaw is a Process of Atonement ; in which 
God is profoundly involved, and that the vicarious suffering and sacrifice of 
Christ on the Cross is the fitting symbol of an endless atoning character and 
purpose imbedded in the whole story of terrestrial life and history. 


R. NICOL CROSS. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGF, OxFoRD. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF IRRELIGION. 


BERNARD PHILLIPS, 
Associate Professor of Philosophy in Carleton College, U.S.A. 


THE genetic fallacy is one of the most stubborn and seductive of the errors 
to which the mind of man is liable. Though exposed many times, it con- 
tinues in various ways to insinuate itself into modern thought. The infiltra- 
tion of the evolutionary point of view into the sciences of man has made it 
the easier to succumb to the inference that the story of the genesis of a belief 
or an institution is a measure of its inherent truth or validity. Despite 
repeated refutations of psychologism, the assumption is widely and often 
unwittingly made that whatever is “‘ psychologised ” is thereby cognitively 
discredited. The consequences of this mode of thought are particularly 
detrimental to the spiritual (in the broadest sense) activities of human life, 
for in these realms the “‘ facts ” may be exceedingly difficult to establish, and 
the data not open to any neutral observer but only to one with special sub- 
jective qualifications. Those who are disinclined to make the strenuous 
effort requisite for a profound comprehension of a religion or an art are easily 
tempted to acquiesce in a developmental account of these fields. And whereas 
for the common man, science would suffer no loss of its glitter for having its 
roots in primitive magic exposed, since its fruits are tangible, he would be 
inclined to regard the psychologist’s account of the mystical experience as 
definitive of its essence and as in some sense undermining its validity. With 
respect to the things of the spirit, there is the general feeling that to explain 
is to explain away. 

& The field of the psychology of religion offers a particularly instructive 
example of the genetic fallacy and in addition makes very plain the limitations 
and dangers of a psychological approach to human culture. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries it was primarily from the physical sciences that 
materialistic philosophies drew their support, and idealistic philosophers were 
concerned to counteract the threat posed by views of the world based on the 
outlook of the physical sciences. In the twentieth century there has appeared 
aless crass and blatant but for that reason a more insidious type of materialism 
emanating from the psychological and social sciences. It is the more difficult 
to detect and expose since on the face of it, these sciences are not directly 
dealing with merely material things, and moreover we have been thrown off 
our guard by the assurance which the physicists themselves have recently 
given us that the days of the billiard ball universe are past. The result is that 
relatively few are aware of the despiritualising tendencies of the scientific 
approach to human nature. 

\. The closing years of the nineteenth century and the opening years of the 
twentieth century mark the beginning of a conscious determination to exploit 
the techniques and resources of scientific psychology for the elucidation of 
religious egg In one sense, of course, the psychology of — like 
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psychology itself is older than the nineteenth century. Various accounts of 
the origin and development of religion had been advanced from time to time, 
and especially by those who were convinced that religion was without a 
foundation in the nature of things and who were therefore at pains to explain 
how such a groundless illusion could have obtained such widespread accept- 
ance by the human race. But these earlier accounts never attained scientific 
status, and were generally concerned in broad outline with the emergence of 

religion as a social institution rather than with the detailed analysis of the 
individual religious experience. They often reveal, however, a keener appre- 
ciation of the logic of the matter than is to be found in most contemporary 
treatises on the psychology of religion, in that they are not advanced as 
primary arguments for the illusory character of religion but rather as appen- 
dices, supplementing by an account of the origin of religion, a prior set of 
philosophical arguments for the validity of atheism. Even Hume whe is so 
thoroughly saturated with the psychogenetic point of view opens his Natural 
History of Religion with a comment which shows that in his clearer moments 
he too was not unaware of the fundamental distinction upon which Kant was 
later to insist so strongly. He says: : 


** As every enquiry, which regards religion, is of the utmost impor- 
tance, there are two questions in particular, which challenge our atten- 
tion, to wit, that concerning its foundation in reason, and that concerning 
its origin in human nature.” 


The distinction between quaestiones facti and quaestiones juris has been over- 
looked in most of the writings in the new field of the psychology of religion, 
and psychology is regarded by many as a master science which is definitely 
in a position to expound the inner nature of the religious experience. Thus 
we find in Freud and his associates not merely the belief that religion is an 
illusion, but the further assumption that psychology may legitimately declare 
it to be so. And in the writings of one of the best-known American investi- 
gators in the field, there appears the statement that 


** In religious lives accessible to psychological investigations, nothing 
requiring the admission of superhuman influence has been found.” ! 


That there should have been developed a branch of knowledge, academic- 
ally respectable, called the psychology of religion, while at the same time 
there has not been developed a correlative science of the psychology of 
irreligion is a circumstance which ought to occasion reflection. Irreligion is 
certainly a phenomenon of human life, and, as such, deserving of careful 
study by any objective science which purports to make the whole range of 
human behaviour its province. The psychological motives underlying atheism, 
one would think, would have been as exhaustively analysed as the modes of 
religious belief and behaviour. How has it happened that psychology has 
focussed its attention exclusively on the phenomena of the religious life ? Is 
it possible that the singling out of religion and the ignoring of the facts of 
irreligion is merely an oversight on the part of the psychologist ? I think 
not. A further examination of this matter may throw a revealing light on 
the nature and presuppositions of the science of human nature. 


1 Leuba, James H., 4 Psychological Study of Religion (Macmillan, 1912), p. 272. 
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One might try to justify the neglect of irreligion by psychology on the 
grounds that religion is the positive phenomenon, whereas atheism, as the 
mere absence of religion, is negative, and hence that the development of a 
psychology of religion no more calls for the development of a corresponding 
psychology of atheism than does the existence of a psychology of art call for 
a parallel psychology of the absence of art. But such an argument would 
reveal a very limited and naive understanding of the phenomenon of atheism. 
For atheism is not merely a lack of belief in God ; it is the belief that there 
isno God. Both religion and irreligion involve interpretations of the ultimate 
nature of things, and as such both are equally positive. Each represents a 
determinate standpoint around which a human life may be organised. Con- 
sidered as a form of behaviour, atheism displays numerous features which 
deserve the attention of a dispassionate science of human nature. So subtle 
an observer of human life as Dostoievski found it a phenomenon of sufficient 
richness to make it the theme of several of his works. 

Again, one might attempt to defend the existence of a special field of the 
psychology of religion on the grounds that religious phenomena are to be 
classified as ‘‘ abnormal.’ The tacit assumption here is that atheism is 
“normal ” and hence needs no special accounting for. This, in essence, is the 
stand which is taken by the psycho-analytic school. Religion, according to 
Freud, must be described as a neurotic manifestation. It is a form of 
infantilism, and represents the working of the pleasure principle in man 
rather than of the reality principle. It is the turning away from reality to a 
world of fantasy where dreams come true. Religion is basically the expression 
of the infantile feeling of dependence on the father; the religious quest is 
but the search for a father-substitute. To the child, the father appears as 
the perfect and omnipotent being, who answers questions, who is the source 
of the moral order, who rewards and punishes, and who may be turned to in 
times of distress with the expectation of help. As the individual matures, he 
gradually breaks the bonds of dependence which tie him to his parent. The 
illusion of parental omnipotence and perfection dissolves. The need, however, 
of a buttressing support often remains, and it is felt especially where circum- 
stances create in the individual a consciousness of his weakness. God is thus 
the projection of a wish ; the Heavenly Father is the earthly father magnified. 

The Freudian account is a highly plausible one, and that it contains some 
measure of truth cannot be denied. It certainly explains the power of 
religion in the lives of many people, and it might well be the case that the 
search for a parent-substitute operates as one motive in all human beings. 
But as the final interpretation of the essence of religion, the Freudian analysis 
is open to at least two fatal objections. The first is that an equally plausible 
account of atheism can be given in precisely similar terms. The resistance to 
parental authority is as primitive in human psychology as the dependence 
on the father. The picture of the child as helplessly dependent on the father 
is an abstraction. From the very beginning, self-assertion is as strong as 
submission, and the development of an autonomous individual involves the 
repeated counteracting of the wishes of the father. The fact of the matter is 
that all children sustain to their parents a bipolar relationship of simul- 
taneous dependence and opposition, It is as plausible to maintain that 
atheism originates in the one pole as to see religion developing out of the 
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other. If religion represents the quest for a substitute father, then atheism 
would represent the revolt against father as the source of moral authority 
and order in the interests of an unchecked assertion of individuality. I do 
not see that one explanation has any more to be said for it than the other, and, 
moreover, I do not see that either interpretation settles the question of what 
in fact is the ultimate nature of things. 

The second and more basic objection to the psychoanalyst’s relegation of 
religion to the sphere of the abnormal is that it rests on the dogmatic assertion 
of a metaphysical standpoint which psychoanalysis as such is in no position 
to establish. Freud’s conception of reality—the reality which he accuses 
religion of evading—begs the whole question. If reality is what the psycho- 
analyst believes it to be, then religion is indeed guilty of a flight from reality. 
And if reality is what the religionist claims it to be, then it is Freud who is 
guilty of a fundamental evasion of reality. Religion has always regarded itself 
as the supreme effort to attain to reality. On what grounds may psycho- 
analysis properly impugn this claim ? Whence does it derive a criterion of 
reality in the light of which it is enabled to decide that a given item of 
behaviour reflects the workings of the pleasure rather than the reality 
principle ? I think it is perfectly obvious that the psychoanalyst’s petitio 
principii results from his having extrapolated the concept of reality from a 
limited field where its meaning is not open to argument to the area under 
dispute where its meaning is precisely the point of contention. All would 
agree that an individual who ignored the reality of a stone wall and made 
repeated efforts to walk through it was out of touch with reality and must 
be judged abnormal. But the general agreement with respect to the meaning 
of reality in this limited context does not permit the wider inference that 
reality is throughout characterised by the properties of material existence. 
Religion is not to be declared unreal on the grounds that everyone knows 
what is meant by reality. The nature of reality is the fundamental point at 
issue, and the issue cannot be settled by fiat. It is not for the psychoanalyst 
to legislate the character of the universe. 

The crucial philosophical question which needs to be asked not only in 
connection with the notion of a psychology of religion but more generally 
with regard to the whole concept of a science of psychology is this one : what 
is a psychological explanation ? The development of the science of human 
nature over the last century is an enterprise which has proceeded with naive 
indifference to its presuppositions and limitations. We are constantly being 
exhorted by the protagonists of the scientific approach to human nature to 
support their efforts in a manner which suggests that the success of the 
undertaking is guaranteed by the mere decision to employ scientific tech- 
niques in the human realm. There is little genuine awareness of the deeper 
philosophical implications of the scientific method, and the extent to which 
the subject-matter is inherently amenable to the treatment proposed is 4 
question which is hardly ever raised. 

There are, I submit, at least three characteristics of the scientific method 
which strictly limit its relevance to the field of human affairs. In the first 
place, science is descriptive rather than normative in character; it speaks 
the language of facts not of values. The emergence of modern science in- 
volved the abandonment of the entire teleological view of nature, and the 
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scientific concepts of nature and of natural law are thus wholly non-normative 
in meaning. Nature is taken as identical with the totality of spatio-temporal 
existence, and natural law is construed as being solely a description of the 
factual and as having no legislative connotation. From this standpoint it is 
strictly meaningless to speak of a violation of natural law, for prescriptions 
alone are capable of being violated. A description of the order of events 
which was believed to be adequate may subsequently prove to be unsatis- 
factory ; in that case it is to be replaced by one which is more faithful to the 
facts. Scientific laws may be superseded in the course of the history of 
science, but they cannot be said ever to be violated by the nature of things. 
In a scientific sense there can be nothing which is contrary to nature, for 
whatever happens is equally a part of nature. The concept of the unnatural 
is intelligible only in the context of the teleological conception of nature 
which has been discarded by science since the days of Galileo. From the 
standpoint which regards nature as coterminous with the realm of the factual, 
all that can be said is that whatever comes to be comes to be; judgements 
of naturalness or unnaturalness, of normality or abnormality, and all evalua- 
tions of the course of events reflect merely arbitrary preferences, and are not 
grounded in the nature of things. Nature as the totality of fact is what she 
is and is blithely indifferent to what she ought to be. 

The descriptive approach to reality has achieved eminent success in the 
realm of objects ; may it not anticipate an equally impressive career in the 
domain of human life? This is the fundamental question which underlies 
the whole idea of a science of human nature. Can a psychology which 
restricts itself to the scientific descriptive method significantly illumine the 
apparently teleological phenomena of human life? The advocates of the 
method argue that the matter must be settled empirically, and that only the 
resolute and persistent effort to apply the method will permit final judgement 
upon its merits. To date, however, it must be said that their efforts in this 
direction have not yielded anything like the expected results. The science of 
man is permeated with inconsistency. Despite the professed adherence to 
purely scientific and non-normative standards, modern psychology has found 
itself forced to employ concepts which are not of a merely descriptive character 
but which represent evaluations. The key concept of “‘ adjustment,” for 
example, has absolutely no meaning on the level of pure fact. From the 
descriptive point of view, everything in nature is perfectly adjusted to 
everything else, in the sense that whatever happens happens and may be 
described. Judgements of adjustment or maladjustment are intelligible only 
in the light of a standard of values and an intention to realise certain values. 
Maladjustment is a species of failure, and there can be no failure without the 
prior intention to achieve an end. A diagnosis of maladjustment is a claim 
that something is not in fact that which it ought to be, and that it has in 
some respect or other failed to realise its true nature. This is to identify the 
concept of nature not merely with what the thing is as a matter of fact, but 
with what it is in essence. In other words, it is to adopt the teleological 
concept of nature, of which psychology, in its desire to become a science, is 
so anxious to be rid. Viewed as a set of facts, human life may be approached 
descriptively ; but in so far as it is a teleological process of self-realisation, 
its nature cannot be adequately apprehended by means of merely descriptive 
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concepts, and psychology is then faced with the choice of being strictly 
scientific or being germane to human life. 

The second obstacle which confronts a science of man results from the 
objective or intersubjective nature of scientific method, and here, too, 
psychology has displayed unexemplary naivete. In science, the “ real ”’ is 
that which can be intersubjectively confirmed ; the world of science consists 
exclusively of that which is common to all observers who possess normal sense 
organs and intelligence. Now the objective attitude is a perfectly proper one 
to maintain where one is dealing with objects, but it does not of itself deter- 
mine that reality consists wholly of objective phenomena. Suppose it should 
be the case that there are phenomena which are essentially subjective in 
character, and which, moreover, may be apprehended only by a properly 
qualified subjectivity. Suppose it is true that in some realms, as Kierkegaard 
maintained, ‘‘ Truth is subjectivity,” or as Plato held, the moral state of tiie 
knower is a limiting condition of knowledge. Suppose that sometimes 
knowledge is consequent upon being, so that one may expect to apprehend 
certain items only if one is first the proper kind of person. Suppose that 
religion really is, as it claims to be, an essentially subjective phenomenon. 
Would it then be possible for a psychology of religion to deliver any profound 
comments respecting the inner nature of the religious experience as a result 
of purely objective investigations ? Could the student of religion who was 
himself innocent of any religiosity significantly illumine the essential nature 
of religion? If the task of self-knowledge is—as all the spiritual leaders of 
mankind have maintained it to be—the most formidable undertaking which 
a human being can assume, can it be successfully discharged by anyone 
possessing a certain amount of dispassionate cleverness ? Does the deeper 
knowledge of human life submit of being arranged in textbook fashion and 
of being objectively transmitted to all who are candidates for the Ph.D. 
degree in psychology ? If the claim of the spiritual teachers of the race has 
any truth in it at all, then a psychology which limits itself to the inter- 
subjectively verifiable is in effect restricting itself to what is the least common 
denominator in the observations of all human beings. It thus condemns 
itself to triviality. 

The claim that religion is a phenomenon which is fundamentally subjective 
in nature, and as such to be apprehended by participation and not by 
simple inspection, is not a claim which can be dismissed by the charge that 
it poisons the wells by precluding evidence to the contrary. If reality in 
certain of its dimensions happens to be of such a character that it cannot be 
known free of charge, then it is not the religionist who has poisoned the 
wells ; he has not raised a bar to knowledge, but has only stated what in 
fact are the conditions of knowledge in this area. If it is true that the vision 
of God is open only to the pure in heart, then an objective psychology of 
religion which asserts that its methods do not disclose the existence of the 

1 The concept of the “ abnormal”? in modern psychology represents another instance 
of the widespread misunderstanding of the distinction between normative and descriptive 
concepts. The only concept of the abnormal to which a strictly scientific psychology has 
any right is the statistical one. The abnormal is that which is contrary to the general 
practice of mankind. But to recommend anything on the grounds that it is normal in the 
statistical sense is merely to consecrate the status quo. It is also interesting to note, by the 


way, that from the statistical standpoint, it is atheism which historically has been ‘* abnor- 
mal,” and it is religion which has been “ normal.’’ 
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supernatural is precisely in the position of the professors who disdainfully 
declined Galileo’s invitation to look into his telescope and who preferred, 
instead, to settle astronomical questions by dialectical argumentation. 

In addition to the objections to the idea of a science of human nature 
based on the descriptive and objective character of science, there is a third 
which stems from the causal approach of science. However the notion of 
cause be interpreted, whether as efficient cause or in Humean fashion as 
invariable antecedent, the fact remains that scientific knowledge is in some 
sense of the causal type. It seeks to link events with their antecedent con- 
ditions, and a scientific explanation involves the exhibition of such linkages. 
Now there are roughly two stands which may be taken on the question of the 
relevance of the causal approach to human behaviour. The first is the extreme 
stand of the behaviourist that all the phenomena of human life are ultimately 
intelligible in the light of the causal approach, and that for the full under- 
standing of human behaviour no other approach is either necessary or feasible. 
I believe myself that this is a self-refuting position in that it results in the 
elimination of the category of truth which is not a causal category. In the 
effort to reduce all human behaviour to causal processes, the consistent 
psychologist must in the end submit himself and his own activity to the same 
analysis, and this means that in relation to his own views the question of 
truth may not be raised but only the question of how they are causally con- 
ditioned. The extreme behaviourist point of view can be maintained only so 
far as the psychologist gives himself a privileged position and exempts him- 
self from the analysis which he would impose on the remainder of mankind. 

The saner alternative is not a monistic one, but rather admits that in 
man there is both a logical and a psychological factor, that he is a member 
of both the causal and the teleological orders, and that human behaviour is 
partly the action of a subject and partly the reaction of an object. How 
these two diverse aspects are united in man is one of the great mysteries of 
philosophy, but there is nothing to be gained by denying the obvious facts 
for lack of a suitable hypothesis to account for them. An individual’s be- 
haviour may sometimes belong almost wholly to one order; sometimes it 
belongs wholly to the other order. More often it reflects both dimensions. 
One might even maintain that the essential task of man in this life is to 
proceed as far as possible from the one order to the other, and that the more 
any human being succeeds in becoming fully human, the more does his 
behaviour reflect the teleological and the greater is the degree of his emanci- 
pation from the causal. From this point of view, the subject-matter of the 
science of psychology is human behaviour in its causal dimensions, and 
psychology explicitly disavows the claim to be a science of the totality of 
human behaviour. Psychology as a science applies to man in the measure 
that his behaviour is not truly human—that is to the extent that his is 
reacting like an animal rather than acting like a rational animal. In the 
strict sense there can be no science of the human qua human, for when man 
is functioning teleologically his behaviour falls outside the scope of the causal 
approach. In particular, as regards all matters of rational evidence, psycho- 
logical considerations are irrelevant.’ Thus there is no psychology of mathe- 
matics as such, although the biography of any particular mathematician 
might contain various items of interest to the psychologist ; and there can 
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be no psychology of psychology so far as the latter consists of essentially 
rational activities. 

And now how does it stand with the psychology of religion? Is this a 
legitimate field, and if it is, may the psychologist devote his attention to it 
and properly ignore the phenomena of irreligion? The psychologist who 
consents to the above analysis of the scope of psychology, and who admits 
that psychology is not germane to the rational activities of man, might still 
endeavour to defend the singling out of religion for psychological considera- 
tion on the grounds that religion is a wholly non-cognitive activity with no 
foundation in human reason. In this area of human life, he might hold, 
genetic explanations are perfectly in order, for here there is nothing of a 
rational nature. And while there is a need for a psychology of religion to 
explain—that is to explain away—the phenomena of the religious life, there 
is no call for a psychology of atheism since atheism is an affair of reason. 

The cognitive aspect of religion and the nature and types of religious 
evidence are subjects which demand extended treatment, and I do not 
propose to go into these matters in this paper. The fact remains, however, 
that the truth or falsity of any set of beliefs, whether religious or scientific, 
is a matter upon which psychology as a causal analysis is not competent to 
sit in judgement. Theology as a discipline is as autonomous vis a vis psycho- 
logy as is mathematics, and the psychologist who believes that his methods 
enable him to declare religion to be an illusion merely reveals his own naive 
understanding of the limits of his field. But apart from this obvious reply, 
what is especially to be rejected is the claim that atheism, in contradistinction 
to religion, is a purely rationally motivated philosophy of life. It is this 
assumption, unwittingly subscribed to by many, which creates the impression 
that religion alone deserves psychological analysis. And it is important to 
lay bare the extralogical roots of atheism, not because atheism is thereby 
discredited as a system of thought, but merely to make it clear that in this 
respect it is on par with religion. Atheism is not solely the result of a purely 
rational cogitation upon the nature of things; its motives are as mixed as 
those of religion and as psychologically complex, and, like religion, it, too, has 
both cognitive and non-cognitive dimensions. Irreligion is generally far 
from being the simple assertion that there is no God; it is more often the 
wish that there be no God. This wish is rooted in human individuality, and 
its psychological consequences have been explored by Dostoievski with great 
subtlety. The desire of the individual for absolute autonomy, the wish to 
do away with a divine auditor and a final accounting in order that any 
entries may be made in the book of life, this is a motive as deep-seated as any 
in the human heart. All men chafe at the curbs imposed on self-will, and the 
atheist is merely one who has carried the war against God out into the clear 
with an open declaration of revolt. The effort to build a Tower of Babel is 
a perennial human enterprise. ‘“‘ If there were a God, it would be necessary 


1 The alternative to theism, according to Dostoievski, and the deepest motive for 
atheism is self-deification. ‘‘ If there is no God, then I can be God,”’ cries Kirilov in The 
Possessed. Atheism is thus a type of cosmic mutiny in the interest of an absolutely un- 
checked assertion of self, and is in the last analysis in the nature of a challenge flung to the 
moral order of the universe. Dostoievski’s atheists are usually of the “ superman ”’ type, 
and proceed from the premise of atheism to the consequence that everything is therefore 
permissible, 
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to destroy him,” is the slogan with which Bakunin countered the well-known 
remark of Voltaire, and it reveals perfectly the mentality of atheism. 

It ought not to be too difficult to compose a Varieties of Irreligious 
Experience, and such an account should prove to be both valuable and 
interesting. The horror supernaturae so characteristic of certain intellectual 
circles to-day needs to be probed and analysed. The types of irreligious 
fanaticism, messianism and missionary zeal need to be classified and their 
sources brought to light. There are plenty of “‘ cases ” for the psychologist 
to ponder. Here is one who is moved by such a grudge against God, that he 
finds it necessary to pay Him the supreme insult of denying His existence. 
Here is one who has divorced a middle-aged wife in order to take a younger 
bride and who endeavours to smother his sense of guilt with a blatant 
atheism. Here is one brought up in a strait-jacket of orthodoxy whose 
revolt against God is of a piece with his revolt against over-strict parents. 
Here is a college professor of philosophy who reveals to a few trusted disciples 
the esoteric proof of the non-existence of God. Here is a young college student, 
eager to taste forbidden fruits, who stills his scruples with the anzsthetic of 
atheism. Here are a couple, stemming from different religious backgrounds, 
whose marriage has met with such violent parental opposition, that now both 
are vehemently anti-religious. In the face of these examples, and innumerable 
others like them, what becomes of the claim that atheism is a purely rational 
phenomenon ? 

The psychology of religion, I submit, is a field whose credentials are 
suspect, and a legitimate doubt may be raised both in regard to its pretentions 
to knowledge and as respects the purity of its motives. The general limita- 
tions of an objective science of human nature are nowhere more evident than 
in the field of the religious life where the approach yields only the most 
external of conclusions. The exclusive concern which psychology has shown 
for the data of religion to the neglect of the facts of irreligion can in no wise 
be justified, and must be understood as a reflection of the naturalistic bias of 
modern psychology. To the extent that it hopes to discredit the religious 
experience by means of psychological analysis, the psychology of religion is 
itself an enterprise stimulated by other than purely intellectual motives, and 
reveals in addition an insufficient understanding of the nature and limits of 
psychology as a science. It is not within the province of psychology as such 
to discredit any cognitive claim, and the effort of psychology to do the work 
of logic must always involve the genetic fallacy. If theism is undermined by 
a psychological analysis, so, too, is atheism, and if, on the other hand, the 
truth or falsity of atheism must be settled on other grounds, so likewise must 
the case for religion. Psychology is thus a sword of a double edge which it is 
dangerous to unsheathe, and genuine religion has little to fear from the 
psychology of religion. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIALISM 
DR ERNST FELLNER. 


“The popular appeal of socialism is due not to what can be rationally established about 
it, but precisely to those mystic heresies which bourgeois and socialist economists unite 
in condemning.’’—J. SCHUMPETER. 


Wuat is Socialism ? What is the doctrine that all those who call themselves 
Socialists have in common ? 

The answer is not easily found. The various groups described as 
** socialist,”” in the past and the present, seem to have different and often 
completely contradictory ideas or ideals. What creed has not been called 
socialist ? What policy has not been labelled social? Both the unselfish 
desire to give of Christ, and of Tolstoy, and the selfish desire of the masses to 
take through violent revolution the riches of their ‘‘ exploiters,’ have been 
called socialist. On the one hand, the brotherhood of man, on the other, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, have been regarded as the objective of 
socialism. State-worship and state-control as well as anarchism (Proudhon) 
were glorified with the same name. Those who adhered to Nationalism (as 
in Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia) and those who preached the “ Inter- 
nationale ” (like the followers of Trotsky) shouted the same socialist slogans. 
The essence of socialism was here said to be eternal peace, there the war of the 
classes. Such different conceptions as the mere improvement of the poor 
man’s lot, the common ownership of the means of production, equality of 
income, and the common ownership of all property, were equally conceived 
of as the aims of socialism. Militant atheism and humanitarian Christianity 
were alike connected with this doctrine. The word “ socialism ” suggested 
such different ideas as the cold materialism of Marx and Engels, and the 
passionate idealism of those who dreamed of an ideal community of mankind. 
All over Europe political parties from the extreme left to the extreme right 
affixed the word social to their party name. Soviet Russia describes herself 
as the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The full dress name of the 
National Socialist Party was Nazional Sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiter Partei, 
and between these two extremes many left and right political parties of 
varying shades called themselves “ socialist.” 

If we pursue our endeavour to find out the meaning of this much used 
word, we find that the term Socialism was first used in writing in 1840 by 
Reybaud in his Etudes sur les Reformateurs ou Socialistes modernes. The word 
** social ” which it contains and the idea connected with it that man must live 
together with others goes back to ancient times. Aristotle calls man a social 
animal, and says that only a beast or a god can live alone. This dictum has 
been repeated again and again, in different forms. Our modern ‘“ socio- 
logists ” express identically the same thought, though in different terms. 
** Man is only human because he is civilised,” says Durkheim. Contemporary 
biologists also maintain that men must live in herds; and some of our 
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psychologists believe that psycho-analysis has proved this true. And no 
one, surely, can doubt but that man would not be what he is to-day, if he 
had never lived together with other human beings. There would be no 
language, no thought, no religion, no philosophy, no science. Man needs 
others like himself, to understand himself in the other—Das Du ist alter als 
das Ich—he needs antagonists to become conscious of himself. When he is 
rich, in a physiological sense, he needs others to whom he can give. When 
he is poor, he needs those from whom he can receive. He needs some as 
outlets for his love, others as objects for his contempt. The extreme 
individualist can only be an individualist in relation to other human beings. 
Even the most egoistic of men needs others whom he can exploit. The leader 
needs those whom he can lead. In this sense it is true that man is human 
only in so far as he is a social being. If “‘ socialism ”’ only meant that, no 
one but a madman would dispute it. But most socialists have something 
else in mind. 

The word “ social’’ is often used to emphasise a feeling towards the 
community ; and the word anti-social to describe enemies of society, criminals 
and the like. In this connotation, social would mean good ; anti-social, evil. 
Socialism, monopolising the word social, would become by definition an 
idealogy good in itself ; and anyone who opposed it would be selfish and evil. 
Thinkers and politicians often employ the word “ social ’’ to emphasise the 
importance of the community over the individual. ‘ The notion of a city,” 
says Aristotle, ‘‘ naturally precedes that of a family or an individual.” And 
Gemeinnutz geht vor Eigennutz became an important point in the party pro- 
gramme of the National Socialists. And the idea that “ the interest of the 
community should come before the interest of the individual” is a common- 
place of modern socialist theory. The desire that men, or some groups of 
them, should live together on a basis of some sort of equality has also often 
been termed “‘ social.”” This idea appears again and again in history. Plato, 
dividing his state into four classes, desired a sort of “ aristocratic com- 
munism ”’ for the ruler and warrior classes. His “‘ communism ”’ could be 
summed up in the formula, “‘ Equality amongst equals ; inequality amongst 
unequals.” The early-Christian communities also preached, and practised, a 
form of Christian communism. So did some of the monastic orders in the 
Middle Ages. In his Utopia (1516) Sir Thomas More proposed a moral 
society based on equality. In 1795 Babeuf demanded that the people should 
be the owners of everything. Robert Owen desired small, self-sufficient 
communities run on an equalitarian basis. Charles Furrier worked for the 
Utopian idea of the phalansteres. Proudhon wanted group-anarchism ; 
while Robertus proposed the common ownership of land and capital. Many 
more examples could be added at will. 

Despite the numerous and often conflicting uses of the same word 
“socialism ” for the various socialist groups, we can trace some sentiments 
and ideas common to all of them. With few exceptions the word socialism 
has been employed when speaking of a doctrine concerned with the poor, 
the humble, the underprivileged ; and it is possible to trace this unifying 
sentiment back to the early Christian teaching. In-this sense, and this sense 
only, the early Christians may be considered the forerunners of modern 
socialism. It is the Christian teaching with its emphasis upon the poor and 
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humble that is still in the souls of the socialists of to-day. The decisive 
change from the Gospel of Christ to the Gospel of Socialism came about 
when men began to lose faith in God during the materialistic age: and, 
turning atheist, refused to accept the belief in an eternal life. Christ exhorted 
men to accept their sufferings ; he preached humility, poverty and lowliness 
as virtues; and promised rewards to the poor in the next life. But the 
socialist teachers, often disbelieving in the existence of another world, now 
looked upon poverty as a vice, and resented it. And in this lies the funda- 
mental difference between the Christianity of the Gospels and modern 
socialism. The socialist teacher taught the poor to resent their poverty as 
evil; and the poor soon turned against God, blaming Him for their humility 
and poverty. Atheism often sprang from ;this resentment, strikingly so in 
Russia. And this explains the strange antagonism between two creeds 
apparently so similar. Both aim at the improvement of the poor man’s lot. 

The conviction that sympathy was a‘virtue was still.inherent in modern 
man, although his belief in God was lost. Modern man in the Western hemi- 
sphere became more and more sensitive ;' finally he became super-sensitive 
to the point where he was unable to bear suffering, or even think of it. This 
characteristic feature of our age helped to increase the feeling of “* pity.” In 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer we see the consequence of the super-sensitive 
feeling of modern times. The sensitive man imagines himself in everything 
that suffers. He even sees suffering where others might see happiness. 
Putting himself imaginatively in the place of his suffering fellow men, he 
actually suffers with them, in sympathy. The “ altruist ”’ socialist with his 
eyes fixed pityingly on the poor places himself in their position, and suffers 
because he now lacks many of those things which constitute his happiness ; 
this may be a certain income which he thinks necessary for everyone simply 
because he requires it for his happiness; a certain education; a certain 
environment without which he could not be happy ; or a standard of living 
which is essential to his own happiness. The excessive feeling of pity 
generated by this imaginative living of another man’s—the poor man—life, 
produces a tension which becomes unbearable. He denounces this condition 
as ‘‘unjust’’; and sets out to alter human society radically. This trans- 
formation of human society, or rather, the faith in the myth, becomes his 
liberation. To help the poor becomes the highest virtue. This alone is con- 
sidered good ; altruism becomes an end in itself. Yet altruism is the last 
way in which uprooted man—now without God or philosophy—can satisfy 
his need for self-assertion, and convince himself that his life has significance. 

Pity was thus the father of socialism. But without the aid of a far 
stronger force: than pity the new-born child could never have been reared. 
The will to power and resentment were the great motive forces behind the 
rise of socialism. Those at the bottom of the social scale saw in the socialist 
teaching a means te improve their condition in life. Their unconscious desire 
for more made them accept the new doctrines with enthusiasm. In addition, 
a means of attaining power was discovered. Whereas those who taught 
socialism were often moved by a desire to give, the masses who listened to 
them were prompted by a desire to get. A new world had been shown to 
them; a host of new wants had been suggested to them which they were 
unable to satisfy. They bitterly resented those who possessed what they 
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could only desire. And they willingly joined in the march vers la délivrance ; 
denouncing their state as unjust, and demanding justice, equal rights and 
freedom. 

The * altruist ” socialist, who sees in the happiness of others the fulfilment 
of his teaching, believes that by improving the lot of the poor he will achieve 
the general happiness of all. The religious prophets and most moralist 
philosophers of the past tried to make men happy by improving them from 
within. They held that happiness lies within man; and hoped to help man 
to achieve this inner happiness by giving him faith, either in himself or God. 
The socialists however are inclined to take the opposite course. They wish 
to provide happiness by changing the external world ; by equalising incomes, 
or by a fairer distribution of goods. The best way to make man happy is now 
considered to be giving him everything he wants. And the socialists refuse 
to believe that happiness can be found by overcoming obstacles, by mastering 
one’s surroundings, or by the religious acceptance of fate. And the chief 
means to the socialist’s end of improving man’s lot is thought to be by 
improving his economic position. Economics is to replace religion. Proudhon 
declares : 


** The social age which begins with the French Revolution is charac- 
terised by the preponderance of the economic principle over the two 
great former principles, now superseded and eliminated, of religion and 
government.” 


How is this improvement to be brought about ? Countless socialist ideas 
have been advanced for this purpose, contradictory and often antagonistic 
to each other, but all expected to further the well-being of the community, 
and the happiness of mankind, by economic schemes. Rousseau hoped to 
provide an ideal state for mankind by the establishment of a direct govern- 
ment, based on his fictitious ‘‘ General Will.” Proudhon, on the other hand, 


| predicted that ‘‘ direct government will be the prelude in modern Europe to 


” 


Cesarism.” And he saw the salvation of the people in group-anarchism and 
federalism. Charles Furrier hoped to find the desired improvement in his 
phalanstéres ; Louis Blanc by his ateliers sociaux; George Sorel by his 
syndics, that is, autonomous occupational communities. Saint Simon 
thought he could bring a better world into being by teaching that all morality 
should be deduced from the principle that men should regard each other as 
brothers. He wished to bring about an alteration in the distinction of the 
two classes of the haves and the have-nots. Karl Marx on the other hand 
saw the working-man’s hope in state-capitalism, in state-ownership of the 
means of production and the dictatorship of the “‘ proletariat.” Lasalle 
desired state planning of production, and workers’ unions financed by the 
state. Babeuf demanded that everyone should have a right to everything, 
and that all property should be kteld in common. Bernard Shaw sees in 
equality of material subsistence the prerequisite to the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. He suggests that in the equalisation of incomes 
lies the only hope of bringing about a better world. The Fabians aimed at 
the reconstruction of society by making economic care a public matter; they 
preached the virtues of the Soviet system. Lenin established the organisation 
of workers in soviets. The German National Socialists and the Russian 
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Bolshevists desired to bring about a better society by means of the dictator- 
ship of a single party. In both cases the one party was regarded as the 
representative of the interests of the German and Russian peoples respectively. 
Others, without any particular party programme, wished to improve society 
and the lot of the common man by “ planning.” 

The opposing views of socialists, and the violent attacks of each socialist 
against the other, and the accusation of despotism and self-interest that are 
bandied about, can be understood if we examine human nature. “ Every 
animal, including la bete philosophe,”’ says Nietzsche, “‘ strives instinctively 
after an optimum of favourable conditions, under which he can let his whole 
strength have play and achieve his maximum consciousness of power.” Each 
man and the socialist too, models his ideal so as to suit himself. Writing a 
charter for a dream-city founded on his own instincts ; he gives it to the 
world as an all-binding teaching best suited for all. If his instinct is powerful 
enough, he will experience his desire as absolutely true and binding on 
everyone. Berth’s statement ‘‘ The Saint Simon state would be Saint Simon 
himself, or that of the most powerful of his followers,’ can be applied to the 
teaching of all convinced doctrinaires. If the doctrinaire desires to bring 
about the levelling of society, he will have to employ force, and to prevent 
the rise of a new social scale control of the strictest kind—some form of 
dictatorship—will be requisite, as it was in Germany and Russia. ‘“* There 
is little reason to believe that this socialism will mean the advent of the 
civilisation of which orthodox socialists dream. It is much more likely to 
present Fascist features,” says the American socialist Joseph Schumpeter.! 
This unpleasant truth did not become apparent, because socialists accepted 
a myth: the ideal community of the people. And economics merged with 
this. ideal to form a new religion. Lack of faith in something higher than 
himself is disastrous for the man who lacks faith in himself. The materialist 
socialist lacked both. Biologically uprooted and psychologically ailing, he 
needed some strong emotion to purge him, or a new faith in something that 
could bring about a total transformation. His unsatisfiable desires created 
a wish-dream. In the new myth he could place all his longings. The words 
used to define the myth—“ socialism,” ‘‘ the people,” ‘‘ the community ’— 
were ambiguous enough to unite under their banner a host of different types 
and characters, all with different feelings and ideas. 

Preaching that what all men most ardently desire is freedom, justice, 
progress or happiness—and not defining these heavenly goods—the social 
idealists were able to make their teaching acceptable to every man. For who 
would wish to be unfree? Without justice? Backward? Or unhappy? 
But who was to enjoy these blessings? The few? The majority? Or all 
men? By using the myth of the community—the ideal community of all 
men at all times—these questions appeared to answer themselves. Right, 
freedom, justice, progress and happiness were sought for the whole of the 
ideal community: and the individual member of the actual community 
expected to attain the same blessings as the community as a whole. All eyes 
fastened on the myth, those great problems which have occupied the minds 
of thinkers through the ages did not seem to arise. They forgot that the 
happiness of one man may mean the unhappiness of another, and that the 


1 Schumpeter: Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, p. 375 (Allen and Unwin). 
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Benthamist method of obtaining the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number may be very unjust for the minority left out. And they did not 
realise that the equal happiness of everyone could only be brought about if 
the same end could produce the same happiness in every human being. Nor 
did they question whether a permanent condition of happiness might not be 
ultimately disastrous to mankind. ‘ The conception of a happiness which 
consists in the permanence of certain conditions is of its very nature false,” 
says Jakob Burckhardt, “‘ permanence means paralysis and death.” } 

The freedom of one man may mean the slavery of another. The freedom 
of the majority may mean the suffering of the minority. Freedom for all, 
may mean, in fact, the freedom of the fittest—the weak may not be able to 
make use of their freedom—the same amount of freedom for everyone may 
mean slavery for those who are brave and enterprising. A right for one often 
necessitates a wrong for another. Equal opportunity for all will lead to the 
supremacy of those most gifted by nature. ‘‘ Equality of opportunity is 
impossible,”’ says Bernard Shaw. ‘“‘ Give your son a fountain pen and a ream 
of paper, and tell him that he now has an equal opportunity with me of 
writing plays and see what he will say to you.” The same rights—or 
“rationed rights ”—the equality of income, may only be achieved at the 
expense of freedom. Freedom conceived as a striving after the same goal 
may mean slavery to those who wish to strive after a different goal. Progress 
and happiness may be as antagonistic as freedom and equality. Progress 
without a goal is a word without a meaning. If culture, which is humanity’s 
highest achievement, is the goal, happiness in the materialist sense of pleasure 
would be antagonistic to progress. Hardship and unhappiness have always 
been the companions of the greatest cultural achievements in all ages. The 
Renaissance, the last great age of culture presents us with few men who 
strive after pleasure or comfort in the socialist sense of the word. The 
greatest geniuses, whose achievements are culture, seldom enjoy a comfort- 
able life. They usually sacrifice their health, and indeed their lives, for their 
teaching or their creations. And even if materialistic pleasure is regarded as 
the highest aim, progress could only be achieved if all men desired the same 
pleasure ; and this is unlikely, as there are almost as many desires as there 
aremen. If we consider the universal spread of knowledge the highest aim, 
the higher education necessary for it may mean happiness to the intellectual, 
but unhappiness to the mediocre or mentally lazy. If we desire freedom, it 
is important to decide for what we want to be free. Equality, whether of 
property, income, right, or opportunity, may be useful as a means to a higher 
end, but cannot be an end in itself. Equality desired as a final aim is an 
expression of weakness and tiredness and betrays a weak age. 

Gainsaying the possibility that the sacrifice of all may have as a result 

1 Jakob Burckhardt, Reflection on History from the English Translation, p. 211 (Allen 
and Unwin). 

F 8 Bernard Shaw, The Inielligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism, Capitalism, Sovielism and 

“? If Bernard Shaw’s idea for the equality of income could materialise, the state would 
ultimately have to decide whether a certain activity was useful and beneficial to the 
community, withdrawing the income of a person whose work seemed of no apparent use. 
As most great artists, philosophers and men of culture are too great for their contemporaries 


to understand, most art would be likely to be suppressed by the rulers because they weuld 
direct the artist to do “ useful’? work. 
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the benefit of none, the idealist socialists taught that service to the com- 
munity was the highest goal. All socialists desire the same ideals ; such as 
freedom, equality and justice; all appear to be equally altruistic and un- 
selfish, in their eagerness to serve the community. Only when the ideal has 
to be embodied ; when the ideal theory has to be put into practice ; is the 
veil removed and the myth exposed for what it really is. Whatever socialist 
leader has come into power, he will attempt to create a new society; but 
freedom, justice, right and progress will only be the realisation of his own 
particular mental picture of those abstractions ; and very often his mental 
picture of those abstractions will be a very vague one indeed. For as long as 
there is more than one philosophy, as long as there is more than one conception 
of the universe, so long will there exist different mental pictures of the com- 
munity ; and so long will there be different kinds of justice, freedom and 
happiness. To assure justice for everyone we should have to have an all- 
valid, all-binding law. And if we judge without such an all-valid code, we 
assume for ourselves the réle of a god or a tyrant. That is, we legislate and 
adjudicate at the same time! Our decisions will then be based upon our 
inner convictions—and these differ in most people, according to the dictates 
of their ancestors, their hereditary characters, upbringing and previous 
environment. Ideal justice is thus nothing but the justice of our own private 
ideal. The “ ideal ” community, when put into practice, can thus be neither 
just nor unjust, if we have no superior code of values against which we can 
measure it. The creators of new communities are therefore prompted by 
their own inner convictions; and the result of these they call ‘‘ justice.” 
Like a god, they recreate society in accordance with their own convictions. 

And when a society is remodelled by some particular socialist, many 
other followers of the socialist ideal will be aghast at what is done, because 
the society that has been remodelled is quite unlikely their own vision of 
what such a society should be. They will not agree that the new deal is just. 
And all those whose mental picture of what socialism should be, or what 
justice or happiness or any other of those abstractions should be, does not 
agree with the new transformation of society, will turn against the ideal that 
has been brought into practice. They will feel that they have been betrayed 
or that their leader has betrayed the ideal; and in the name of justice or 
freedom they will set out, as on a crusade, to bring about “‘ true ” socialism, 
and get rid of the spurious version of it. And once more, in the name of an 
ideal, each man will strive for his own private ideal. 

The particular group of socialists in power, meanwhile, will consider the 
demands of those opposing their system as unreasonable, anti-social and 
selfish.- And to make sure that their ideal is not interfered with, and made 
stillborn by the dissidents, they will find it necessary to suppress all opposi- 
tion. And they will make it their aim to educate the majority of men to 
accept one ideal. Those who cannot be educated will be liquidated, or 
imprisoned. The teachable majority will, as Hegel said, be embued with the 
spirit of the constitution. They will be conditioned to accept the ideal of 
their rulers as being synonymous with justice. And if this education can be 
achieved, the realisation of the ideal community may indeed be possible— 
but at what a terrible sacrifice! And it must be remembered that the more 
radical the ideal, the more dictatorial will be the means employed to enforce it. 
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In order to establish some form of equality, interference with every 
individual’s right, freedom and life will be necessary. The state will have to 
decide what is right, and what is wrong; it will decide whether or not the 
individual man has the “ right ” amount of freedom, opportunity and happi- 
ness. And as the actual state is not a god, despite what Hegel believed and 
taught, the particular fallible ruler who happens to be in power will impose 
his idea of right upon everyone ; and every individual will have to become a 
pliant tool in the hands of the state. Violence and the use of power will be 
justified to achieve the reformation of society. Sorel, for instance, approved 
of proletarian violence as wne chose trés belle et heroique ! 

The aim of the state’s politics will be simply and solely the well-being of 
the community. Only those things useful to the community will be encour- 
aged, or even allowed, by the state. And the grave decision as to what things 
are, and what things are not, to the benefit of the community will be decided 
in accordance with the ideals of those in power at the moment. If the 
leaders have no goal in mind but the fair distribution of justice, income and 
so on, great sacrifices will have to be made by all for the sake of the possible 
future benefits to society. Art, literature, philosophy and religion may have 
to be suppressed ; or if not suppressed totally, then decidedly influenced in 
one direction ; thinkers and artists will be damned as “ irresponsible ”’. 

The brotherhood of all men can exist only as long as it remains an ideal, 
upheld by men united for a common aim, or against a common foe. But if 
the union of all men were considered as a self-sufficient end in itself, the 
human brotherhood would fall in pieces the moment the goal were reached ; 
unless a new common enemy could be found, or a new common goal estab- 
lished. Has humanity yet found such a unifying goal? And, we may ask, 
if the union of all men could actually be brought about, could men remain 
united simply by loving each other? ‘‘ An Arcadian life [says Kant] of 
perfect harmony and mutual love must suffocate and stifle all talents in their 
very germs. Men, good-natured like sheep which they mind would hardly 
give greater value to their existence than do their cattle.” Idea of a 
Universal History. 

Without a higher aim, the ideal of the brotherhood of mankind will thus 
be of little value when socialism comes to be put into practice. The rulers 
will have to find a new ideal to provide men with a new life interest in order 
to prevent the decay of society. And since the feeling of nationalism is still 
stronger in modern man than he realises, the rulers will unconsciously fall 
back on the national community confining thereby the ‘* brotherhood ” of 
mankind to one particular section of it. One of the most vociferous socialist 
slogans is the “‘ nationalisation of the means of production”; but this very 
word, nationalisation, implies the nation ; it implies that one is to make the 
property in question the property of one particular nation, and not of the 
human brotherhood as a whole. Socialism thus becomes in practice national 
socialism. And when it is confined to one nation, a new goal—or a new 
enemy—can easily be found to prevent its disruption, and to maintain its 
cohesion. National Imperialism is often the next stage. This again has been 
borne out in both Germany and Russia. 

ERNST FELLNER. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
CONSCIENCE. 


HAROLD B. HEWITT, M.B., B.S. 


InTRODUCING a tirade against the principle of democratic government, Adolf 
Hitler put a very searching problem to the readers of Mein Kampf. ‘‘ How 
can a varying majority of men ever be held responsible at all? ” he asked. 
**Is not every conception of responsibility closely connected with person- 
ality ?”’ Around a negative answer to the first part of his question Hitler 
developed the familiar thesis which he used to justify his dictatorship. That 
thesis we can now afford to ignore, but the question whether a sense of 
responsibility can be possessed only by the individual and not by a group of 
individuals, remains to be considered by all whose faith is the development 
and refinement of the democratic way of life. 

Faith in democracy implies a faith in the judgement of the average 
citizen, a belief in the integrity of the individual. Where the integrity of the 
individual is undermined by coercion, the people and the opinions of the 
people become so much manceuvrable sludge which may be caused to flow 
in any direction which it may please an unscrupulous sect or oligarchy to 
determine. Seizure of the seat of government by a usurping minority resort- 
ing to force of arms is an old-fashioned enterprise of which this country is in 
no danger. The extant danger is of resort to methods which involve the 
manipulation of opinion by unscrupulous persuasion in the form of pro- 
paganda. The frank method of the highwayman has been superseded by the 
insidious method of the confidence trickster. 

Our greatest statesmen have paid tribute to the integrity and common- 
sense of ‘‘the people.’’ By ‘‘the people” is meant, surely, the average 
citizen. These tributes paid by the great to the masses were conditional, it 
must be presumed, upon the unhampered operation of the individual con- 
science in arriving at a just and sensible decision. Where this condition is 
not fulfilled no tribute is warranted. The weak link in the democratic system 
is an innocent yet regrettable failing of the individual—the capacity to be 
talked into disregarding his conscience. The ordinary man, when a readily 
understandable question is put to him and no pressure is brought to evoke a 
particular reply, will give an answer based on what may be called his con- 
science. It is pertinent to note in this connection, that where a defendant's 
life may depend on the course of legal proceedings, the final verdict is given 
by a small body of ordinary men and women. But the decision is only 
considered valid if the jury has been isolated from persons motivated by a 
cause other than that of justice. The jury principle is a constitutional recog- 
nition of the integrity of : common man when secured against sectional 
propaganda. i 

It. is commonly held that the most aan need of our democratic system 
is an elevation of the general educational standard. Certainly such a measure 
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will improve the quality of elections by diminishing the effectiveness of 
sectional propaganda. But we should not be distracted from a task more 
vital and less dependent upon our economic resources—that of restoring a 
proper respect for the individual conscience as a compelling force in voting, 
whether this be national or local. 

To dismiss the conscience as a mystic entity composed half of animal 
instinct and half of human prejudice is greatly to under-estimate the value 
of the conscience as an aid in coming to a sound conclusion. A decision made 
by the conscience is a decision made by the mature elements of the per- 
sonality, for it is a digest of instinct, of observation and experience, of sincere 
reflection, of the advice of friends, and of all that has been learned from 
discussion and inspired by the example of others. No decision so widely 
based on the heritage of the personality is likely to be either immoderate or 
irrational, but the complexity of such heritage makes it impossible for the 
individual to give a comprehensive account of the origins of conclusions 
dictated by the conscience : he cannot always “ explain ”’ his conscience. A 
fisherman will give you a reliable forecast of the morrow’s weather but he 
would be hard put to explain the rationale of his opinion. The most rapid 
and accurate mental decisions may be made in an emergency long before the 
logical steps which lead to the decision can be appreciated by the conscious 
mind. This phenomenon of subconscious genius was ably described by 
Samuel Butler in Life and Habit. Whereas a decision made by the conscience 
is a decision made from digested information, a decision evoked by pro- 
paganda is invariably ill-considered, prejudiced, and superficial. A decision 
made in blind sympathy with the herd is a manifestation of hysteria. The 
unmanipulated individual conscience alone gives sound and sincere counsel. 

Now the whole basis of democratic machinery is a tolerant respect for the 
wishes of the majority without unnecessary prejudice to the interests of 
minorities. Implicit in that machinery is the attempt to consult the heritage 
of wisdom in every sane adult. The machinery is corrupted as soon as indi- 
viduals become subject to influences which aim to inhibit the operation of 
the individual conscience. In our private lives we are well aware of the 
moral difference between getting a man’s real opinion and talking him into 
an opinion. The first is a sincere consultation ; the second is an exploitation 
of his weakness and gullibility. Far too many persons are now agreeing with 
the proposals of propagandists “ against their better judgement,” and we 
are in the habit of distinguishing “ official”? opinions from “ unofficial ” 
opinions, although the admission of two opinions is a blatant denial of 
sincerity. It is the bounden duty of any voter or committee member to make 
his own personal decision and to see that he is not unduly influenced by 
extrinsic opinions, and it is the duty of the State, now sadly neglected, to 
ensure that no man is prevented by intimidation from voicing his true 
opinion. 

It is unhealthy for citizens to hide behind “‘ organisations ”’ of one sort or 
another, and one of the ugliest features of political sophistication is the 
growing realisation that anti-social activity may be indulged in without the 
intervention of law provided that such activity is engaged in by a large enough 
number of persons. Under such conditions the individual is not required to 
give an account of himself and, if challenged, will plead that he is merely part 
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of a ‘‘ movement.”’ If one man wilfully stabs another to death, he is guilty 
of murder and pays the supreme penalty ; if thirty men simultaneously stab 
another to death, then the proper course of law is difficult to define. In 
moral principle, responsibility for a crime cannot be shared among several 
perpetrators; each bears full responsibility. In practice, the sharing of 
moral responsibility is felt to be feasible. Examples of organised crime in 
which individual consciences have become dilapidated and ineffectual are 
notorious. In our own nation one may cite the black market. In Palestine 
we may point to the terrorists. There is little doubt that if any one of these 
criminals were dragged from behind the screen provided by his organisation 
he would in most instances not dare to contemplate alone the commission of 
the crime which his organisation fosters: his conscience would prohibit it. 
A sense of moral responsibility is unquestionably a personal quality. It may 
be appealed to in the individual but we deceive ourselves if we expect to find 
such a quality manifest in the activities of a group. 

When the United Nations came to consider their duties in respect of the 
punishment of Nazi criminals, the responsible litigators found themselves in 
a dilemma: they were unable to decide whether the moral responsibility for 
atrocities lay with the overseers, with the rank and file, or with both. The 
dilemma was insoluble and it is perhaps true to say that the course decided 
upon was taken for its practicability rather than for its ethical rightness. 
The problem of assigning responsibility within an organised group defeats 
every critical examination which one can make. The leaders, faced with 
legitimate criticism, will plead that they are merely responsible for giving 
effect to the wishes of their electorate ; the ordinary members will defend 
their actions by stating that they are bound by loyalty and by regulation. 
But a man’s first loyalty should be to his own conscience, to his personal 
judgement. It frequently happens in our modern society that a man is so 
bounded by the framework of an organisation to which he belongs that he 
may be compelled to act in a fashion morally inferior to that which he takes 
as his personal standard. That, surely, is the most evil bondage. The 
‘* closed shop ”’ policy is a frank denial of the right of the individual to express 
his personal integrity ; as such it constitutes a challenge to the basic ideal of 
democracy. The “‘ closed shop” policy is an attempt to convert discrimi- 
nating and responsible individuals into a helpless mob and cannot in any 
sense be conciliated with a desire to raise the status of the individual. A 
civilised community is one in which there is a high degree of individualisation 
without anarchy. 

Social groups, whether they be associations, societies, unions, parties, 
movements, clubs or cliques, are of two varieties; those which exist to 
provide facilities not otherwise obtainable by the individual, and which grow 
by the accretion of voluntary followers ; and those which presume to fight a 
** cause ’’ and which swell their ranks by propaganda, retaining. their members 
by entreaty or threat. Those of the first variety are largely innocent, innocent 
in that they do not make demands which involve the abandonment of 
individual integrity and responsibility and in that they do not menace public 
welfare. It is true that the facilities offered by such groups may be un- 
desirable, such as facilities for gambling or for the satisfaction of perverted 
tastes, But in this case they exist for the degraded, and not by degradation 
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of, the individual. Groups of the second variety constitute a grave danger 
to the integrity of the individual. The necessity to resort to propaganda and 
canvassing in order to enlarge membership proclaims the innate weakness of 
such groups and signifies that the cause is fomented and therefore unreal ; 
the objects of such groups are achieved by the dead weight of numbers rather 
than by the industry and quality of the nucleus. Canvassing for the signature 
of a petition is an attempt to convert a sectional whimper into a public outcry, 
a manceuvre to embellish a fanaticism with the integrity of the independent. 
An analagous process would be for a man to encourage his neighbours to 
subscribe to the purchase of a communal lawn-mower when he alone possessed 
an extensive lawn. 

In the name of loyalty to a cause many organisations call upon individuals 
to surrender discrimination, tolerance, patience, and personal discipline ;. the 
exercise of personal responsibility is frequently inhibited by intimidation, by 
punishment, and even by physical restraint, such as is practised in picketing. 

During their overseas service many young Britons were brought into day 
to day contact with the ordinary men of other nationalities. They were able 
to make a fairly shrewd estimation of the average Greek, Arab, Pole or other 
national. These estimations were based on contact with and judgement of 
individuals, and there is no doubt that there was considerable uniformity in 
the impressions formed by various persons. Characteristics such as unreli- 
ability, viciousness, or arrogance were found to be an almost invariable con- 
stituent of the personalities of certain nationals, while others were noted for 
their generosity, their gaiety, or their loyalty. As an example we may quote 
the Ghurka soldiers. These men were universally loved and admired by those 
Britons who had the good fortune to be among them. Now the vexing 
feature of these impressions, formed freely by individuals on their personal 
experience, is that they were in no way correlated with the official state of 
war or alliance dispensed for the people by politicians. Wars are frequently 
waged between nations the ordinary folk of which find no grave differences 
of temperament or ideals when they meet in private. The countrymen of 
such nations engage in a conflict which finds no justification from their per- 
sonal sentiments, and it may well be that the moral collapse which ensues in 
the wake of war is due to the effect of the vile and prolonged insincerities 
which individuals are called upon by propaganda to practise. 

Democratic systems have come in for a good deal of challenging criticism 
of a theoretical nature in recent years, but in so much as such systems 
represent sincere efforts to give effectuality to the individual conscience, they 
attend to a truly sacred task. Where democratic systems fail to implement 
the aspirations and allay the phobias of ordinary men and women we are 
presented not with a defect of the democratic idea but with a failure of the 
machinery, a failure to make the average individual conscience the crucial 
and deciding force in policy. 

The hostility which we see around us is not the result of private anti- 
pathies; it represents pathological antagonisms between large groups. 
The first duty of man is to his fellows, not to the unreal and irresponsible 
group of which he is a member. What we have to deal with in individuals is 
not so much a moral defect as a mental defect—a morbid hysteria leading to 
irresponsible herd behaviour. Such hysteria is undoubtedly fomented by the 
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day to day reports which issue from political conferences. ‘The hysterical 
condition of the masses reacts on the leaders and infects the speeches of the 
diplomat. It is for this reason that it has been wisely suggested that UNO 
discussions should take place in camera, and the spokesmen be thus relieved 
of the temptation to make speeches which are directed not to the solution of 
differences, but to the manipulation of public opinion in the countries which 
the spokesmen represent. 

In war, this nation recognises the status of the sincere conscientious 
objector. In peace, our respect for the civil conscientious objector is declining, 
and legislation for his or her protection in certain spheres is gravely overdue. 
The ordinary man, freed from intimidation, coercion and propaganda, is a 
sober individual in matters of general principle, but he suffers from an 
inordinate capacity to be fomented. This weakness constitutes a defect of 
character and suggests that our educational system is defective in its nurture 
of character as distinct from technological efficiency. 

Jesus Christ was a judge of persons, not of sects. It is therefore dis- 
appointing to reflect that the professed Christians of the British Isles are 
themselves divided into a number of churches and connections which exceeds 
the number of political parties. The inference is that attention has been 
spared for details of doctrine and establishment which should have been 
given to simpler teaching of, and response to, the vital message. The factors 
which brought about the separation of connections have often been super- 
fluous. The church should devote itself strictly to the task of developing the 
integrity of individuals. No traditional institution is more favourably placed 
to perform this vital function in society. Democracy is suffering a slow 
decay of its foundation—the expressed integrity of the common man. To 
restore that foundation by re-equipping the individual is the modern task of 
the church, but it cannot even begin that task until sectarianism ceases to 
dominate its own approach to life. It is earnestly to be hoped that our reli- 
gious leaders will do all in their power to combat within their own sphere this 
particular and obscure tragedy—the tendency of man to prostitute his good- 
ness, wisdom, and humanity in the obsessional defence of a sect. The church 
may then defeat in society that same cancer which served, unhappily, to 
bring about the decline of its own influence and the dereliction of its prime 
duty—the fortification of the individual conscience. 

As individuals we have got into an evil habit of blaming our many troubles 
on to faults of organisation, on to the recalcitrance of a class of society other 
than our own, on to agitators and idlers, on to a mismanaged past and an 
uncertain future. We attribute our indolence to a subtle defect of diet 
which wastes the soul whilst preserving the frame. If our enterprise is 
challenged we plead the necessity to be shown an example. In our own 
parliament we have heard responsibility for our plight attributed even to the 
helping hand of the United States. And in our pathetic search for scapegoats 
we are on the way to proclaiming the improvidence of the Almighty as the 
thorn in our side. It is time that the individual shared some of all this blame. 
A great part of our national sickness is due to a certain decadence of the 
individual, and much of the topsy-turviness we sense around us is but the 
sensation of our own vertigo. Yet, if individual character and morality is to 
be appealed to, such appeal must come from voices outside the political arena. 
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At no previous period in our fine history have we, as individuals, been in 
greater need of moral instruction. The church, in its widest functions, has 
never had a sterner challenge to fulfil its rdle. The rights of the individual 
are proud objectives but such rights are unattainable while there is no 
preaching of duty and discipline. But the church, if it is to be effectual in 
this tumultuous age must shelve the vexations of pure theology and the 
sterile exhibitions of denominational pride. Every man has become his own 
metaphysicist and resents the incursion of revealed teleology into his arm- 
chair romancing. To demand denominational allegiance in this battle for 
the freedom, dignity and strength of the individual conscience, and thus to 
encourage further group hysteria, would be a grave blunder. To teach 
spiritual dignity, to teach the duties of a Christian citizen whatever the 
political sentiments, to cultivate niceness and charity in everyday walks, to 
encourage meditation and self-criticism, to arm the individual with a social 
magnanimity which takes precedence over all group loyalties : these are the 
tasks of organised religion, and the church is still the only executor of such 
functions. 
H. B. HEWITT. 


WESTMINSTER. 





ECLIPSE OF CHALCEDON. 
JOHN SAUNDERS, M.A., B.D.(Oxon). 
(1) 


CHARLES GorE could have had small inkling of the future of theology, when, 
in his Bampton Lectures on the Doctrine of the Person of Christ (1891), he 
declared the Formula of Chaleedon—the Two Nature doctrine which is the 
basis of the orthodox Christology of Christendom—to be a “ permanent 
definition.”” Only in England could this assertion have been made with such 
confidence. In 1891 English theology was largely insular: the notions of 
Continental liberalism had not yet become current coin in these islands. To 
Gore at any rate it was unquestionable that the great conciliar decisions 
‘* simply express, in a new form, without substantial addition, the apostolic 
teaching as it is represented in the New Testament.” The dogma of tran- 
substantiation depends on a particular phase in philosophy, and the popular 
doctrine of the atonement does violence to man’s moral sense. But the 
Chalcedonian definition is permanent. 


“Its language is permanent language, none the less permanent 
because Greek. The Greek language was in fact fitted, as none other 
ever has been, to furnish an exact and permanent terminology for 
doctrinal purposes. The ideas of substance or thing, of personality, of 
nature, are permanent ideas; we cannot get rid of them; no better 
words could be suggested to express the same facts; the same creeds 
have been found equally dear to the heart of Greek and Roman and 
Teuton, in the age of Greek philosophy, in the age of medizval barbarism, 
among the scholastic philosophers, in the modern nations since the 
reformation. In our own country they have regained their ancient value 
since the ‘ saeculum rationalisticum ’ of the last century : they show no 
signs of losing their importance in the mind of those who hold, or desire 
to teach, the truths of the New Testament.” 


This was in 1891. Thirty years later Gore published his comprehensive 
trilogy entitled The Reconstruction of Belief. The situation has worsened 
considerably. ‘‘ The world in which we live to-day can only be described as 
chaotic in the matter of religious beliefs.” The remedy lies in a return to the 
ancient forms of belief. Chalcedon is the touchstone of orthodoxy. 


**T do not think there is any doubt that we have in our day to choose 
ultimately between the incarnation doctrine of St Paul and St John and 
the Creeds, and, on the other hand, the conception of Christ as the best, 
or one;of thejbest, and most inspired of men... . ” 


He does not see how the terminology of Chalcedon can be improved on 
to-day, 
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**so long as it is granted that the idea to be expressed is that of the 
incarnation in a real and full manhood of one who belonged to the 
eternal being of God, as a Son with His Father.” 


It has always appeared to him that what the critics want is not better terms 
to express the same idea, but the substitution of another idea—either that 
of the pantheist idea of God, or that of a God-indwelt man. 

Fourteen years later—in 1988—appeared the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Commission on Christian Doctrine. It contained the following passage : 


** We believe ourselves to be affirming in our Report that which was 
affirmed in the language of its own time by the Council at Chalcedon. 
But we wish to assert that the Church is in no way bound to the meta- 
physics or the psychology which lie behind the terms employed by the 
Council.” 


What was the basis of Gore’s opposition to all attempts to amend the 
Chalcedonian Christology ? In his criticism of H. R. Mackintosh’s attitude 
towards Chalcedon, he says, 


‘**I do not think he is sufficiently impressed with the evidences of a 
divine guidance of the Church, leading it through all the period of the 
Councils... . ” 


This High Anglican theory of revelation is the real basis of Gore’s Christology. 
Inge has commented on this theory : 


“‘ The Church, according to their theory, was supernaturally guided 
by the Holy Ghost, and its decisions were consequently infallible, as long 
as the Church remained undivided. Thus the earlier General Councils, 
before the schism between East and West, may not be appealed against, 
and the Creeds drawn up by them’can never be revised. Since the great 
schism, the infallible inspiration of the Church has been in abeyance, 
like an old English peerage when a peer leaves two or more daughters 
and no sons. This fantastic theory condemns all later developments, 
and leaves the Church under the weight of the dead hand.” 


That this conception of Church doctrine was absolutely binding for Gore 
is evident from these words of his : 


‘“* There must be no compromise as regards the Creeds. . . . If those 
who live in an atmosphere of intellectual criticism become incapable of 
such sincere public profession of belief as the Creed contains, the Church 
must look to recruit her ministry from a class still capable of a more 
simple and unhesitating faith.” 


(2) 

Now although the basis of Gore’s opposition to amendments of the 
orthodox Christology is unsound, it may yet be that this opposition is justified 
on pragmatical grounds. In 1891 he had declared that the Christological 
dogmas are of negative rather than positive value. They are 


‘only limits, negatives which block false lines of development, notice- 
boards which warn us off false approaches, guiding us down the true 
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road to the figure in the Gospels, and leaving us to contemplate it un- 
impeded and with the frankest gaze.” 


It was only necessity that induced the Fathers to promulgate their decisions. 


‘“* It was simply that an insidious form of misbelief appeared within 
the Church, calculated to undermine her life, and that circumstances 
facilitated, and prudence suggested, a particular way of mecting the 
danger.” 


This is the line of defence adopted by J. K. Mozley in Essays Catholic and 
Critical, where he affirms that 


** the choice has to be made between a Jesus as divine as the Father and 
a Jesus whose divinity, if the term is used, is the immanental divinity 
of the race at the highest point which it has yet reached.” 


Mozley’s position is, that this difference can only be stated, and the Christian 
truth involved can only be safeguarded, in the terms of the Formula of 
Chalcedon. 


The change of standpoint involved should be clearly recognised. The 
Formula is now offered, not as the authoritative statement of an (Ecumenical 
Council of the divinely-inspired Church, but as the best available statement 
of what the Church believes and teaches about the Person of Christ and as a 
necessary safeguard against the development of alien doctrines. This 
distinction is not always appreciated. We should all have realised by now 
that a dogma is not identical with the truth that it enshrines. Yet how often 
in the history of religion has the concrete formulation of an abstract truth 
usurped the place and loyalty which rightly belong to the truth itself! Our 
thought is so largely governed by spatial and temporal categories, that we 
are persuaded time and again to forego the effort of intuiting the pure truth, 
and to try instead to reduce it to forms more congenial to the working 
categories of our thought. The process is inevitable ; indeed, as we are not 
all saints and mystic philosophers, it is necessary, in order to render the truth 
amenable to the generality of mankind. But it must never be forgotten that 
a dogma is a result of such a process of reduction, and that it can claim our 
assent and loyalty only in-so-far as this reduction is valid and adequate. By 
this we mean that the categories in terms of which the dogma is formulated 
must be adequate to represent the truth that is involved, and must retain a 
general validity in the contemporary thought-world. The critics of the 
Chalcedonian definition claim that it is both inadequate and invalid. Its 
supporters deny this contention, and affirm that the supersession of Chalcedon 
is equivalent to a rejection of the truth that the dogma safeguards. 

In such a situation as this there is but one adequate procedure : to 
examine the evidence. 


(3) 


The first task is to try to arrive at some conception of the abstract truth 
concerning Christ which the Formula renders into a concrete definition. It 
may be objected that this attempt is tantamount to the formulation of a 
Christological theory. But it need not be so. All we need is a general, 
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abstract notion of the data that need definition. O. C. Quick has formulated 
these data with such admirable clarity and precision that we shall avail 
ourselves of his exposition : 


**(1) Human life had been exalted into a new fellowship with God 
in the Christian community. (2) This newness of life came through 
Jesus Christ, was the fruit of His death and resurrection, the token of 
His living Presence in the Spirit, and the preparation for His final mani- 
festation in glory. (8) This whole work of Jesus Christ and its results 
were fundamentally the work not of man but God.” ! 


A little “ local colour ” to give life to this rigid framework may be drawn 
from a theologian of a different school. In his contribution to the “‘ Jesus or 
Christ ” controversy,2 Percy Gardner spoke of the Acts and the Pauline 
Epistles as witnessing to a ‘‘ vast spiritual revolution which went on in the 
souls of men,” and added that since that date 


“the Pauline salvation by faith in Christ has been for more than 1,800 
years one of the great possessions of humanity. It has given birth to 
theologies and philosophies, it has inspired churches and religious orders, 
it has clothed itself with numberless rites and customs, it has been 
embodied in the lofty art of the architect, the painter and the poet. And 
Paul is but the most noteworthy example of a great group of men who 
were his contemporaries and who felt in various ways the influx of 
spiritual revival. He was also the progenitor of a long line of Christian 
saints and heroes who have lived in the faith of Christ, and carried on in 
the world the propaganda begun by Paul. They have lived in conscious 
relation with a divine power, they have been members of a great spiritual 
communion, and they have all declared that this life had its source not 
in themselves, but in the divine spring of power and light which from 
age to age inspires the Christian Church, and makes it capable of redeem- 
ing the world from sense and sin.” 


These facts evidently point to the extraordinary character of the Founder 
of Christianity. What shall be said of Him? In the New Testament various 
attempts are made to solve the problem. He is more than a prophet, or an 
Angel of God. He is not identified with God, and yet His relation with God 
is one of identity of function with respect to men. He is the Son, the Word 
of God, the image of God. 


** All these and other images are various modes in which the earliest 
Christian experience strove to embody its common conviction that 
Christ is the supreme and final revelation of God, that God is fully known 
and His grace received only through Jesus Christ.” * 


The Chalcedonian Formula was the final attempt to solve the problem in 
terms of the concepts of Greek theology. Christ possesses two natures, a 
human nature and a divine nature, united within one person. The human 
nature is of the same substance as we are; the divine nature is of the same 

1 Liberalism, Modernism and Tradition. 7 
2 HIBBERT JOURNAL Supp., 1909. 
3 Matthews, God in Christian Thought and Experience. 
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substance as God. The two natures are not separated and divided: neither 
are they mixed or confused. The properties of each nature belong to that 
nature alone. Yet there are not two Christs, but one Christ. 

Is this definition adequate and valid? The history of the modern 
criticism of Chalcedon illustrates the futility of the dogmatical attitude and 
the need for full and careful consideration of the factors involved in a theo- 
logical ‘debate. 


(4) 


Despite his opposition to philosophical concepts in theology Luther 
warmly embraced the Two Nature doctrine. Not since the time of Cyril, 
says Harnack, had a teacher arisen to whom the mystery of the two natures 
in Christ was so deep a consolation as it now was to Luther. Readers of Jung’s 
Psychological Types will recall that the author characterises Luther as an 
‘“‘extraverted feeling type,”’ one, that is to say, for whom the immediate 
feeling and emotional impression are paramount, and whose conceptions are 
governed by this basic attitude towards experience. Jung treats only of the 
Lutheran sacramental doctrine, but his description is also valid for the 
Lutheran Christology. ‘‘ Wilt thou go surely and meet and grasp God 
rightly,” says Luther, ‘‘ so finding grace and help in Him, be not persuaded 
to seek Him elsewhere than in the Lord Christ.””> We may say then that 
Luther accepted the Two-Nature doctrine because it was consonant with his 
religious experience. For him it was fully adequate; he was scarcely 
interested in its validity. 

Melanchthon was of a more reflective and conceptual turn of mind, and 
to him the Two-Nature doctrine was a positive obstacle. “'To know Christ 
is to know His benefits, not to consider His natures and the modes of the 
incarnation. ... ” This pregnant suggestion was not developed at the time, 
but it marked very clearly the possibility of a rift between the Christ of faith 
and the Christ of the formulas. To Melanchthon Chalcedon is inadequate 


because it substitutes an indirect intellectual relationship between Christ and - 


the Christian for the direct relationship of personal faith. It is to Gore’s 
credit that he recognises the validity of this criticism. In his Bampton 
Lectures he states that the dogmas of Christ’s Person have been misused in 
that they have replaced the gospels as the true sources of positive information 
about Christ. 

With the “ rationalists ” of the Enlightenment Chalcedon became both 
inadequate and invalid. It was invalid because the notion of a divine-human 
Saviour was incompatible with the prevailing optimism of the age. It was 
inadequate because it was in utter contradiction to their conception of the 
Christian faith. The theology of the eighteenth century was deistic. Jesus 
was pictured as a messenger—an essentially human messenger. He must 
have remained ‘‘ within the limits of humanity,” says Reimarus. ‘ That 
which the dogmatic language of the supernaturalists calls Christology,” says 
Rohr, ‘‘ forms no integral part of my system, for this consists indeed ofa 
religion which Jesus taught, but not of one of which He Himself could be the 
object.” . 

The Liberal Jesus of the nineteenth century is likewise far-removed from 
the Christ of catholic orthodoxy. The basis of the distinction has changed : 
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romantic moralism replaces optimistic rationalism—but the distinction 
remains. The Christological controversies are regarded as a complete mistake 
because, as Harnack has it, “‘ the Gospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, has to do 
with the Father only, and not with the Son ” which is patently unhistorical. 
Christology, says Orr, is Harnack’s béte noire. It was in fact the béte noire of 
the whole Liberal school. Their rejection of Chalcedon is incidental to their 
rejection of the assumptions that underly all Christological constructions. 

Liberalism gave place to Eschatologism. The God-inspired prophet is 
succeeded by the apocalyptic fanatic. The liberal Jesus, says Schweitzer, 
never had any existence. “ He is a figure designed by rationalism, endowed 
with life by Liberalism, and clothed by modern theology in historical garb.” 
So far so good. But we do not thereby return to Chalcedon. On the con- 
trary, Schweitzer declares the rejection of Chalcedon to be the sine qué non 
of real historical investigation. ‘* This dogma had first to be shattered before 
men could once more go out in quest of the historical Jesus, before they 
could even grasp the thought of His existence.” And historical study removes 
us even farther from the standpoint of Chalcedon. ‘‘ That the historical 
Jesus is something different from the Jesus Christ of the doctrine of the Two 
Natures seems to us now self-evident.” 

The Roman Catholic modernists, desirous of securing a rapprochement 
between their historic faith and the new critical outlook, took the line of 
eschatology. The tenets of Liberalism were entirely antithetic to the Roman 
conception of the Church. 


** If [says Loisy] Christianity is made to consist in faith in God as our 
Father . . . all the hierarchical, dogmatic and ritual development of 
the Church falls outside true Christianity, and appears as a progressive 
deterioration of the religion.” 


If the Liberals declared that they could dispense with the Church by return- 
ing to the historical Jesus, the Modernists retorted by drawing such a picture 
of the historical Jesus as necessitated a return to the Church, if faith were 
not to be entirely lost. ‘‘ The supernatural life of Christ in the faithful and 
in the Church has been clothed in an historical form which has given birth 
to what we might somewhat loosely call the Christ of legend.” + But sur- 
prisingly enough all the essential Christian doctrines, including the formula 
of Chalcedon, are retained—not, it is true, on grounds of history, nor yet on 
grounds of objective truth, but on pragmatical grounds. The Church has 
grown and developed like every other organism and institution. Its doctrines 
have ‘‘ survival value”’: they are justified as proved rules of piety and 
conduct. The Roman Curia was right to condemn these notions, though it 
did not thereby relieve itself of the onus of reconciling its faith with the facts 
of history. 


(5) 


Were this the end of the tale, then support of Chalcedon might well be 
as justified as Gore and the conservatives believed it to be. Yor many of 
them it was—and still is—the end of the tale. They have felt it right to 


1 Ttalian Modernist Manifesto. 
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oppose all attempts at amending the orthodox Christology—especially when 
made by the school of English modernists—because all such attempts have 
seemed to lead, as Gore put it, not merely to superior expression of the same 
idea, but to the substitution of a radically different idea. In their eyes the 
Formula retains its adequacy and validity. 

But, of course, it is not the end of the tale, for between 1910 and 1912 
three works appeared in England which not only demonstrated the in- 
adequacy and invalidity of Chalcedon, but combined this criticism with a 
sure grasp of the essentials of the Christological problem. The three works 
were the Congregationalist Forsyth’s Person and Place of Jesus Christ, the 
Presbyterian Mackintosh’s Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, and the 
Anglican Temple’s essay in Foundations. 

These writers affirmed that since the formula is not merely a definition of 
the Person of Christ, but also an attempt to explain the redemption which 
comes through Him, Greek terms were used which expressed the Greek idea 
of redemption. At this point the writers are in agreement with the Con- 
tinental Liberals: Temple acknowledges his debt to Harnack. But on a 
more fundamental point—the uniqueness of the Incarnation—they are 
strongly opposed. Christ for them is the final revelation of.God. Mackintosh 
declares that ‘‘ faith in God means faith in Jesus.” ‘* The character of God ” 
writes Temple “‘ is the character of Christ.”” They accept the Nicene position, 
that Christ is human and divine—though not the language in which it is 
couched—and admit that Chalcedon has a high religious value. But the 
intrusion of Greek philosophy, in the attempt to elucidate the redemption 
through Christ, resulted in the drawing of a figure whom it is difficult to 
reconcile with the Figure of the New Testament. 

In 1891 Gore spoke of the permanence of the Greek language and the 
Greek concepts that went to the making of the formula of Chalcedon. Twenty 
years later Temple, Mackintosh and Forsyth exposed the inadequacy of this 
claim. Between them they demonstrated the frailties of Greek philosophy 
and its unsuitability for use in Christology. For this philosophy possessed 
no adequate psychology ; it was committed to the doctrine of logical realism ; 
and it lacked a theory of progress. Logical realism provided the theologians 
with two distinct entities or ‘‘ substances ”’—temporal Humanity and 
immortal Divinity—but no theory by which the one might pass into the 
other. If then Christ was human and divine, Man and God, it must have 
been in virtue of His possession of two “‘ natures ”—a human nature and a 
divine nature. But since Christ was indubitably one Person, these natures 
must be united within the bounds of a. single personality. Christ redeems 
mankind because the human nature which He adopted was the nature in 
which all men share. The centre of His personality resides in His divine 
nature, so that the human nature which He possesses is impersonal. In this 
way Christ divinises humanity. 


“This dilemma then—the Scylla of a duplex personality and the 
Charybdis of an impersonal manhood—has invariably proved fatal to 
the doctrine of two natures. If it takes Jesus’ manhood seriousby, as the 
New Testament does of course by instinct, it makes shipwreck on the 
notion of a double self. If, on the other hand, it insists on the unity of 
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the person, the unavoidable result is te abridge the integrity of the man- 
hood and present a Figure whom it is difficult to identify with the Jesus 
of the Synoptic Gospels.” 4 


The chief result of Greek theology, says Temple, was to show “ the 
impossibility of a theology in terms of substance.” The Chalcedonian 
formula is ‘‘ a confession of the bankruptcy of Greek Patristic Theology.” ? 
(Later—in Christus Veritas—Temple modified this judgement. Chalcedon is 
an unsatisfactory explanation of the Person of Christ—but so is every other 
Christological formula. ‘‘ What the Church must safeguard is the fact ; 
individual Christians may offer explanations, provided that in doing so they 
do not deny or explain away any part of the fact.’’) 

The Two Nature doctrine, says Forsyth, implies an un-Christian con- 
ception of God. ‘ It works upon a spiritual subject with physical instead of 
moral categories.”” It must be that Christ was united with God in the same 
manner as Christians are united with Christ—by a moral, personal process— 
and it is this that differentiates the Christian Incarnation from pagan incarna- 
tions. The concept of the union of substances is totally inadequate. “* Union ” 
is “‘ too physical, too natural’ a word. A better symbol is “‘ marriage,” for 
its ideal is that of “‘ two personalities not only united, but completely inter- 
penetrating in love, and growing into one dual person. ‘ The two shall be one 
flesh ’°—one spiritual personality. This interpenetration is something of 
which personality is alone capable.” 

‘* We conclude therefore,” writes Mackintosh—and his words are apt for 
all three writers— 


“* that faith in Christ is not to be confused with adhesion to a particular 
Christological formula, and that the doctrine of two natures, the rigid 
abstract shape given it by tradition, is detachable from the believing 
estimate of our Lord.” 


Chalcedon passes into the museum of Christian antiquities and Christian 
thought—despite the efforts of traditionalists and dogmatists—moves on. 


JOHN SAUNDERS. 
BrRM INGHAM. 


1 Mackintosh, op. cit. 
2 Loc. cit. 





SHOULD CHRISTIANITY COUNT IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS? 


PROFESSOR D. MITRANY. 


SHouLp Christianity count in international relations ? The question seems 
redundant. International relations, more than any other form of communal 
relations, need the grace of goodwill and charity. The new problems are 
tense, the old habits so hard-set; and the participants so many and mixed 
in their ways and memories and beliefs. Beliefs—Christianity ! We often 
forget that leaving aside the many minor creeds there are in the world not 
quite 700 million Christians, and nearly 1,200 million non-Christians. With 
all these we must have a relation of regard and understanding if the world is 
to be at peace. Obviously we cannot set up Christianity as in any way superior 
to the other creeds, with a claim to govern the common life which we need 
and desire. 

And indeed, which brand of Christianity ?_ The Christian world itself is 
harshly divided just in the matter of creed. Therefore we must ignore theology 
and Church organisation, and go back to first principles. The Christian con- 
ception of life rests upon two central principles : (i) the doctrine of human 
equality, and (ii) the principle of the unity of life, of community. ‘* For as 
the body is one, and hath many members, and all the members of the body, 
being many, are one body, so also is Christ.” And again, and very relevantly, 
‘* And whether one member suffereth, all the members suffer with it ; or one 
member is honoured, all the members rejoice with it” (1 Cor. xii). These 
words of St Paul were meant in the main for the spiritual life. But to the 
New Testament, and to all serious Christian thinkers, humanity is one great 
society whose members are interdependent, and in this they found the 
characteristic principle of human life. It is the perfect principle for inter- 
national society. But that principle cannot well be pressed by a body which 
is so intransigently divided in itself; though, you may say, they are divided 
on dogma—cannot we act together on the application of that great principle ? 

Such an attempt to bring religion down to earth, to go to the living heart 
of the matter, at first sight, and taking things as they are, only increases our 
difficulties. The divisions become more manifold and, especially, the parts 
are found to be allied precisely to those worldly forces which the spirit should 
control. The Church has travelled far, if not well, from St Paul to our day. 
Already in pre-Christian antiquity the Cynics and the Stoics accepted uni- 
versal brotherhood and were reserved towards any active part in political 
life ; and so were the Christian Fathers. The change came with the con- 
version of Constantine. If the Church captured the Empire, she herself 
became the servant of her captive. The Fathers had been not only pacific 
but pacifists—a Christian could pray for the Empire, but could not fight for 
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it. After the conversion Christians were allowed to fight in ‘‘ just ” wars— 
and what was just was left, even by St Augustine, who hated war, to the 
judgement of the Emperor. The second and more irretrievable step came 
with the Reformation. If the Roman Church accepted the unified Empire 
and Imperial authority, but still as a co-equal, the Reformation accepted the 
individual national state and the authority of the ruling prince as almost a 
superior. Luther was a fervent Christian, but he accepted the supremacy of 
political rulers even more explicitly than St Augustine—and why he did so 
is clear from a missive he sent to the Prince-Elector of Saxony : ‘‘ The Papal 
order being abolished, it is your duty to regulate these things.’””’ The Church 
had become one among the institutions of the state, and the head of the state 
was the ruler by “ divine right.” 

The medizval Church had still held to the conception of unity as expressed 
in the Holy Roman Empire; though it is a grim comment on that sense that 
the only great action which Christian Europe performed in common through 
all those years was the military venture of the Crusades. But with the division 
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1 not § of the Church that outlook could not survive. From then on the Churches 
With § accepted and upheld the moral authority of the state and its rulers. Treit- 
rid is — schke, the most modern exponent of that extreme political doctrine, acknow- 
serior §§ ledged that he owed as much to Luther as to Machiavelli. But that is not a 
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view peculiar to the Lutheran Church in Germany, or indeed to Christianity. 
For a period in English history the king was regarded as head of the Church, 












































































































































self is and he still is in a way its director. In old Russia the Tsar was the supreme 
ology head of the Church ; so was the Japanese Emperor ; and so were the Sultans, 
1 con- §— who as Caliphs were indeed the heads of the whole Mohammedan world. In 
uman the West, as in the Balkans, the Churches had become in effect national tribal 
For as churches. 

body, Such a union between the temporal and the spiritual does not of itself 
antly, §§ spell right or wrong. It all depends on whether the Church becomes the tool 
or one or the conscience of the state. We may inquire how this was in the par- 
These § ticular matter which interests us here. The central and oldest problem in 
to the § international relations is the use of force, and more immediately of uncon- 
> great trolled force. St Augustine and others after him allowed “ just” wars. 
1d the § Luther readily endorsed the use of force by the Prince, within and without 
-inter- § his realm, and defended the Christianity of it with some other words of St 
which §@ Paul’s about the “authority that beareth not the sword in vain.” That is 
livided @ still in general the position of ecclesiastical authority. In an address on this 
ciple? JB Very issue, in 1936, the then Archbishop of Canterbury insisted that the 
z heart (§ Church of England had not departed from any Christian principle when it 
ses our j@ laid down in its 37th article that it was lawful for Christian men, at the 
e parts J command of the magistrates, to bear weapons and to serve in war. Indeed, 
should §§ the Archbishop went a great deal further in his justification, declaring that 
ur day. & the “ use of force by the State was the ministry of God for the protection of 
ed uni- jg the people.” The historical trend in this respect had been summed up by 
olitical §§ @ German Lutheran pastor, Friedrich Naumann, later famous as a political 
he con- jj Writer, in these words : 

herself 
- pacific “‘ The more exclusively Jesus is preached, the less does He help to 
ight for form states; and when Christianity attempted to come forward as a 
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(politically) constructive force, that is to form states, to dominate 
civilisation, there it was farthest away from the Gospel of Jesus. Now 
this means, for our practical life, that we construct our house of the 
state, not with the cedars of Lebanon, but with building-stones from 
the Roman Capitol.” 


Naumann wrote that not as an ecclesiastical critic, but as a political 
admirer of the strong state.’ And though few of us would have put it with 
such brutal frankness, students will have to grant the general truth of his 
summing-up. That historical dilemma brings us up sharply against the very 
core of the matter. When we ask “‘ Should Christianity count in international 
relations ? ’’ we really are thinking of a Christian attitude. Any more specific 
assumption would quickly reveal its own inadequacy. Consider for a moment 
the possible alternatives. (1) We cannot think of a Church bound to a 
particular political unit or cause. Nothing in former times gave autocratic 
kingship a greater sense of power than the confident belief that it ruled by 
‘divine right.” Most national churches in time of war have had no difficulty 
in believing that their country’s was a ‘‘ just war.” No religious group is 
immune from the effects‘of such an alliance with the secular. In Germany the 
Protestants were attached to the State as the only secular support of the 
Evangelical Church, while the Catholic Church kept rather to the tradition of 
the Holy Roman Empire. In France, on the contrary, the Catholic hierarchy 
and aristocracy were in the main strongly nationalist, and even militarist. 

(2) The Churches might shed their formal political attachments, but could 
not act as a supreme and serene binding force while engaged in sectarian 
disputes and institutional competition among themselves. Recently there 
was published in America the result of a careful collective study on the 
adjustment of generations of immigrants to their new common milieu ; from 
much factual evidence the study established that of all the institutions 
serving particular national or racial groups—family, schools, churches, social 
and friendly societies, etc.—their churches kept them more intransigently 
distinct and apart than any other. 

(8) Nor can we mean a Church perhaps united in itself, but which might 
bring to this field the spirit of the Crusades. Unity is needed, but not the 
unity which finds expression in a militant sense of righteousness. Sir Thomas 
Arnold has noted how remarkable was the old unity of the Muslim world ; 
better than any other religious system it had succeeded in obliterating racial 
prejudice among its followers, but that unity in the bonds of faith was also 
capable of expressing itself in a fanaticism that could spread rapidly over 
great tracts of territory. 

(4) By this gradual elimination we are left with one last possible con- 
ception of the Christian part. A political world system needs to rest upon a 
sense of human unity. The sense of world unity in early and medizval times 
rested upon the general acceptance of “‘ natural law ’’—itself the basis of the 
later international law—which gave an eternal substance to what was con- 
ceived to be just in human relations. But by the very fact of its universal 
validity ‘‘ natural law ”’ could not and did not expect the acceptance of the 
Christian faith as such by other peoples and nations. If religion, therefore, 
is to be, as it should be, the foundation for a revived sense of human unity, 
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it must free itself from ties which bind it to a particular institution or to a 
partial interest, secular or ecclesiastic. 

This summary analysis seems to lead to an inescapable if paradoxical 
conclusion. If Christianity is to count in international relations it can do so 
essentially only in spirit ; and to that end must detach itself in its attitude 
and judgements from the body politic of the state and, if need be, even from 
the body ecclesiastic of a church. Is that a meaningless ideal? No more 
truly religious man has ever sat in the seat of power than Abraham Lincoln— 
and that at a time when the Church still held a dominant and jealous position. 
Yet when one night, in a circle of friends, he was asked about his religion, 
Lincoln, it is related, became restless, and only after a while answered : 


“It is a spirit in the life that He laid stress on and taught, if I read 
aright. . . . If the Church would ask simply for assent to the Saviour’s 
statement of the substance of the law ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart . . . and thy neighbour as thyself ’—that Church 
would I gladly unite with.” 


A distinguished group of Americans are preparing to bring together in Boston, 
in the autumn of 1948, a conference of all religions, for the purpose of finding 
a common religious basis in support of world peace. If that gathering is to 
achieve an active common attitude to that most human of worldly ends, it 
could clearly be only on some such basis as that expressed in Lincoln’s faith. 
There are two simple practical reasons for this conclusion. Religion will 


count internationally not by injecting itself as one more institution and one 


more competing force into the fray of peoples and states. First, because it 
seems to be almost in the nature of institutions to grow selfish interests of 
theirown. The Churches are no exception. It was a great scholar and divine, 
Dr Jowett, the famous Master of Balliol, who in speaking of the Church 
lamented that “‘ the spirit creates the organisation, and the organisation kills 
the spirit.” And in this more than in any other field it is the spirit that 
matters. But, secondly, and again somewhat paradoxically, religion will 
count internationally only in so far as it counts nationally ; in so far as it 
guides and controls as a way of life the attitude and conduct of its particular 
followers. Its part, in other words, cannot be through incitement abroad 
but through restraint at home. Jesus typified and taught a way of life. 
Those who follow it are, in Lincoln’s sense, practising Christians ; those who 
do not follow it, are hot. But neither the one group nor the other necessarily 
coincides with formal membership of a Christian Church. Nor was the way 
of life typified by Christ unique. In its great and broad teachings it is close 
to the way of life conceived by all the great religious teachers. It is, put 
practically at its simplest, the way of decency. That alone is the test, what- 
ever the name or the doctrine. Christianity must play its part in international 
relations if we are to have lasting peace. But in this sense: that not all 
internationalists are or need be Christians; though no one can be a true 
Christian unless he be a true internationalist, unless in all matters of everyday 
life and policy he views all the peoples of the world as one body. 


D, MITRANY 


LoNnpDoN. 





ARE UNIVERSITIES A “WAR-CASUALTY’’? 
H. L, STEWART, 


Professor of Philosophy in Dalhousie University. 


THE question used as title for this article would be answered in certain 
quarters with a quick and angry negative. Excellent indeed is the academic 
outlook in many places, for those who judge simply in terms of registration, 
buildings, funds provided for salaries, bursaries and material equipment. So 
at least it is in Canada, where I write, and I gather by the reports from other 
countries that like causes there have productd a like result. But they have 
also had consequences perhaps most suggestively indicated (after a prevalent 
metaphor) by the term “ academic inflation.” The currency has been 


multiplied—and debased. As in finance, austere principles of the past have 
been disregarded on the plea of a crisis, and there has been the all-too- 
familiar sequel. But this, as I see the case, is only one aspect, though an 
important aspect, of it. My thesis in the present article is that while flight 
from the gold standard in higher education was much accelerated (because 
so-easily excused) by war necessities, its fundamental motive had been at 
work long before, and found in war or post-war conditions only a special 


chance to effect changes which would be permanent. 

In certain respects, of which I have no reliable information whether they 
are the same elsewhere, the Canadian University spectacle has been curiously 
interesting. There has been enormous entry of students, and the public is 
being fed with rapturous accounts of the new seriousness noticeable in the 
student audience. The increase is, of course, partly, but it is not wholly, due 
to the lavish assistance granted by the Government to ex-Service men and 
women at College. Endowments were also privately subscribed in profusion 
during an early period of the war, from motives which were known to be 
mixed, but whose outcome University treasurers were quick to facilitate. 
Canadian income-tax regulations provided that a subscription to ‘‘ recognised 
charitable or educational institutions ”» might be deducted in one’s return 
for the year. ‘* Why not help your local University by contributing to it 
what you must surrender in any case ?”’—so ran the subtle suggestion of 
academic canvassers. It was even hinted that after certain very high levels 
were reached, the amount of taxable income might thus be so reduced as to 
bring an opulent donor into one of “‘ the lower-income brackets,” and so 
qnitigate for him the burden of terrific war-time super-tax as to make him an 
actual gainer by his generosity ! Whether such a case could arise, I have not 
been so curious, or so diligent in exploring this field of interplay between 
public spirit and self-interest, as to find out for certain. But there is no 
doubt that many a subscription to academic funds had such special stimulant. 
Hazlitt would have called it a case of “‘ supplementary aid to imperfect 
virtue.” At least the Universities judged the occasion opportune for appeal 
to that blend of motive. Like the Franciscan friar in Boccaccio’s story, they 
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dwelt upon the claims of general benevolence, illustrating from their own 
necessities. The plan proved so successful that the Canadian Government 
was driven to impose a limit on the extent to which Universities might thus 
be enriched at the expense of the national war-revenue. But academic 
statesmanship had made good use of the period for unrestrained collection, 
so that numerous Chairs, fuller equipment for existing Departments, and a 
vast building programme became strangely possible at a time when Ministers 
in Ottawa were presenting picture after picture of the enormous load Canada 
must carry in fufilment of Loan pledges. 

The novelty of such method for obtaining funds is matched by much 
novelty in applying them, as University directors aim, first and foremost, to 
“ popularise ”’ their institution. 


I. 


Peremptory demand for more doctors, dentists, lawyers, engineers, during 
a period when war service kept the supply very low, went far to turn Uni- 
versities into Technical Institutes in which everything is hurried. Standards 
thus brought down, to the great joy of those who had previously found them 
too high to reach, are hard to raise again. The descriptive word in favour is 
not “* short-cuts,”’ but ‘‘ accelerated courses ’—which sounds better. Recent 
development at some centres has added journalism, accountancy, business 
agency, hotel management, athletics (under the name “‘ physical education ”’) 
to the qualifying list for a Degree. One American institution of enormous 
size has set up a Department of “‘ Cosmetology,” whose character may be 
guessed from the explanation in the Calendar that “‘ beauticians ” are now a 
class of such industrial importance as to make this academic advance but 
reasonable ! 

The argument underlying such changes is perfectly plain. It implies that 
in the University, as in all else, supply must and should always adjust itself 
todemand. This was not the principle on which the academic foundations 
of the past were established. These were not meant by their founders for 
everyone, or even for a majority.1 Not yet had the idea gained ground that 
inequalities of individual endowment should be somehow prevented, by an 
educational system, from making any difference to one’s prospects in life. 
To work such miracle of ‘‘ appeasement ” seems now to be the task laid on 
Departments of Education, and the spectacle before us is the product of 
their effort to accomplish it. Unable to level up, they try levelling down, so 
that somehow there shall be equality. Not more than a very modest per- 
centage can with profit devote three or four years after leaving school to the 
further expansion of their faculties, as apart from acquiring the technique of 
acraft. Previous generations accepted this clear fact, and planned accord- 
ingly. But in the temper of the present generation, University organisers, in 
alarm lest they be thought ‘‘ undemocratic,” have tried to make academic 
requirements low enough for everyone to fulfil. In thus endeavouring to 
repair by art the injustices of nature, they have so handicapped the unusually 
talented, and those with unusually efficient school preparation, as to leave 
the dull little reason for complaint. It is thoroughly popular to assume that 


1 Coleridge put the point in a piquant new word. They should be limited, he said, not 
to the clergy as of old, but at least to the clerisy, not to “ clerks ’’ but to a “ clerkly class.”’ 
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no one has any right to be exceptional. But it imposes a clog on progress, 
which is not commonly the work of the mediocre. 

The usual method for such sinister mismanagement is by displacing in 
the curriculum those studies which call for the more strenuous intellectual 
effort, and recognising as “ alternative ” to them what is childishly simple. 
One thinks of the expedient attributed to the casuists of the seventeenth 
century, as they endeavoured to meet the dangerous challenge of the Reformed 
Churches and to restore the waning popularity of the Church of Rome by 
transfer of the more seductive vices from the category of ‘‘ mortal ”’ to that 
of “‘venial” sin. It is notorious that students matriculating are often 
supplied, by the more sophisticated of second and third years in College, 
with a list of ‘‘ Courses in which it is impossible to fail.”” These are for the 
most part in the Section advertised as that of ‘‘ Social Study,” on whose 
opportunities for educational counterfeit no British observer of trans-Atlantic 
practice needs any comment. 


II. 


Theological Colleges are badly affected in this way. What has happened J 


in the Universities to mathematics, to mathematical physics, to logic, to the 
literature of continental Europe (as contrasted with “ business French, 
business German, business Spanish ’’) has been happening in these ‘* Schools 
of the Prophets ” to Hebrew, to Greek, to Historical and Systematic Theology. 
Like the medical student who wants a minimum of chemistry or pathology, 
like the law student who rebels against jurisprudence as “ a visionary kind of 
thing,” the divinity student often wants a short-cut to congregational mani- 
pulation. Bygone practice required that coming ministers should acquire 
competent knowledge not merely of the technique of professional duties but 
also of the great scheme of Christian doctrine as worked out by leaders of the 
Church’s thought.. Not that they should be profound philosophers or his- 
torians, skilled in textual criticism, erudite on either the original sources or 
the intricate evolution of the Creeds, but that they should know enough on 
such matters to keep their preaching and their teaching intellectually respect- 
able. There were so many respects in which the evangelical message might 
lose by its unenlightened presentation ; so many difficulties, collisions real or 
apparent with knowledge otherwise obtained. In a word, those conditions, 
in constant flux from generation to generation, which determine “ the 
changing vesture of the Faith.” What has been happening to this is familiar 
to all who have observed even from a distance the steady pressure to “ popu- 
larise ’’ Theological Colleges. 

The great studies of the past have there been continuously disparaged. 
It is by no means unknown that a popular preacher, elected professor for 
such popular gifts, has spent the ensuing months before he had to meet his 
classes in frantic effort to discover what the subject of his Chair means! 
Varieties of “* the social gospel ” have much attraction, for those upon whose 
resources of mind and character a search into the historic Faith in other 
aspects would make a disagreeable demand. ‘ Pastoral Theology,” with its 
devices of ecclesiastical salesmanship, appeals to those who want something 
simple (which they dignify by calling it something practical) rather than Old 
Testament Literature in the original Hebrew, Hellenistic Greek and the 
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Historical New Testament, Philosophy of Religion, Development of Dogma. 
It seemed to an earlier generation not merely clear but obvious that the 
origins of his Faith should be explored by any preacher whose life is to be 
spent in presenting it; that he should have followed at least in outline the 
record of how the familiar sacred formulz of the present arose in bygone 
spiritual struggles; that amid the surge of new advances in science and 
philosophy he should be equipped with knowledge of successful adjustment 
between Faith and Reason in the past. The Scottish Theological Colleges, 
which meant so much to the intellectual as well as the religious development 
of Scotland, were established with firm conviction that such training is vital 
for the ministry. One recalls great names—of A. B. Davidson and Marcus 
Dods, of T. M. Lindsay and George Adam Smith, of James Denney and 
A. B. Bruce and James Moffatt, and many another that made Scottish theo- 
logical learning the admiration of the world forty years ago. How would 
these men have regarded the development now so conspicuous on the western 
side of the Atlantic and all too plainly advancing on the other side also, 
though as yet subject in an Old Country to more restraint than in a New ? 
One hears of Courses of all kinds on the tactics which seasoned spiritual 
campaigners have found most effective for ‘‘ keeping their hold ” on various 
groups—the technique of “ boys’ work,” ‘‘ young people’s associations,” 
sport clubs which may serve indirectly to ‘‘ attach to the Church.” When 
Mr Sinclair Lewis published Elmer Gantry, it was resented as slanderous. 
That was a generation ago. It seems less slanderous to those who know our 
Theological Colleges now. 


III. 


An illustration of the decay, which suggests also an operating cause, may 
be seen in the present manner, so different from the past of choosing Uni- 
versity or College Presidents. 

For the office primarily of collecting funds, by artifices of appeal which 
will move those quite uninterested in the genuine aims of higher education, 
it is the talent of what Americans call ‘‘ high-pressure salesmanship ”’ that is 
needed. What is overlooked is that this talent may be not only far from 
serviceable but bitterly hostile to the essential purpose, as apart from the 
outer equipment, of the institution. Not a few academic histories on the 
American continent show at what tragic cost the external success of a 
President or a Principal who is merely an advertiser has been secured. For 
despite his lack of scholarship, perhaps all the more because he is uneasily 
conscious of this lack, such a man is quick to assert himself in matters of 
University or College policy, and you get the sort of scene on which Lord 
Bryce dwelt with such caustic wit in his American Commonwealth. A German 
Pro-Rector, Lord Bryce remarked, an Oxford or Cambridge Vice-Chancellor, 
a Scottish Principal, a Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, was nothing like so 
important a personage in the control of education as the President of an 
American University. But, the critic added, of over 600 institutions in the 
United States granting Degrees, not more than fifteen, perhaps only ten or 
thirteen, could be included under the genuine University conception. This 
was written in 1888, but in the edition of The American Commonwealth which 
the author revised in 1910 no change was made in that paragraph; so we 
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may assume that the experience of years in the office of British Ambassador 
to the United States had not affected his general estimate. Mr Flexner’s book, 
written twenty-five years later still, has shown new forms of academic decay. 

I write here of a state of things on other parts of the American continent 
to which our Canadian development indicates already a sinister drift. Here 
and there the surviving inertia of a heritage from older countries has supplied 
a brake. But more and more we are falling into the practice, and defending 
it by the argumentative jargon, of the American institutions which Bryce 
described so contemptuously. Our professional schools, of medicine, law, 
dentistry, engineering, are reasonably good. But these do not constitute a 
University, except in the debased sense of a group of Technical Institutes. 
For what Newman called ‘‘ liberal” as contrasted with ‘‘ technical ” educa- 
tion, our decline in the last thirty years has been shocking. More and more 
the University leader, the President, whose office it should be to reflect to 
the public what liberal education means, is found to be a man whose first 
contact with any University was made when he’came to direct one ! 

We need to waken up to the peril of this. So great an office should not 
be entrusted to the sort of person Chesterton described as knowing all about 
an institution except what it is for; one who can never stimulate higher 
education, because he has never himself in any real sense appreciated what it 
means. In search of popularity, such a man has at constant command those 
vulgar jests by which the ignorant depreciate the value of knowledge, and 
although to an earlier generation these would have sounded monstrous on 
the lips of one holding his place, they have a delightful piquancy for many an 
audience now. Almost like the advice from a clergyman not to take the 
Church over-seriously, or from a doctor not to let fanatics make you believe 
there is any real danger in alcohol! The attempt, occasionally but rarely 
made by the “ business ” President to introduce into his public addresses 
some touch of the inspiration which belonged to men in such office long ago 
has yielded many a product which it is merciful not to quote: For others, 
who understand much better than they speak, one can but suppose they 
have been caught in the current which this article is written to indicate and 
to deplore. They speak, as Montaigne has put it, ‘‘ conformably to the pre- 
vailing insipience.”’ 


IV. 


In days gone by, the essence of a University was in many places exhibited 
by a slender student and Faculty personnel, with sparse material equipment, 
but with a loftiness of purpose now often unrecognisable amid the boasts of 
external progress. Annual academic Reports now read like the annual state- 
ments of a Bank or an Insurance Company, with little allusion to those 
higher values which the institution is supposed to serve. Even where such 
values are perfunctorily mentioned, their service is justified in terms of 
financial acquisition, which seems to be assumed by both speaker and audience 
as the sole unit of measurement. A phrase familiar on the American con- 
tinent, but I trust still startlingly novel in Great Britain, is ‘selling the 
University to the public.” It designates what is often thought to be a 
University President’s chief function. One hopes the language is intended 
as metaphor, but at times there is painful reason to interpret it literally. 
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Higher education, as Burns said of religion, may have every grace except 
the heart, and it is with a corrupt atmosphere that its genuine promoters 
have now to contend—an intangible, elusive, all-pervading atmosphere of 
indifference to the intellectual as to the spiritual values, though the historic 
forms are still kept with periodic gesture of contemptuous toleration. The 
real University teacher, like the real preacher or priest, has his mission now 
in partibus infidelium. He is ready and eager to introduce his pupils to great 
literature, to the challenge of historical enquiries, to the intellectual fascina- 
tion of higher mathematics or of speculative philosophy. A slight proportion, 
with minds of unusual native alertness, catch the enthusiasm. But the 
specific value of the University has never resided in its stimulus of these 
exceptionally gifted students. They can always advance with a minimum of 
institutional aid. Almost any introduction to the great cultural treasures 
would be enough to start them on a journey they will continue by themselves. 
It is the mind of those constituting the large middle group, neither excep- 
tionally discerning nor exceptionally dull, that has in the past been most 
quickened by University training, and that may well suffer most if such 
training is either withheld or spoiled. This class is being more and more 
subjected to vulgarising influences, and for it some day, when there is 
recovery of the higher values now so dimmed, the historian of culture will 
no doubt make fair allowance. It will be realised how, beset everywhere by 
strident voices echoing Iago’s sovereign motto ‘‘ Put money in thy purse,” 
only the young student with far above average powers could be expected to 
rise superior to such corruption. As so often before, the undermining of 
Universities is accompanied by the undermining of Churches : as in the past 
these grew together, we have now to watch them decaying together. It is 
no mere coincidence, but an organic connection, that is here illustrated. In 
discernment and appreciation of the absolute values, in high disinterested 
love of truth, in acceptance not just formal but cordial of the maxim that the 
life is more than meat and the body than raiment, these two great institutions 
of the past rose and flourished together. They are suffering now together, 
because the fundamental conviction on which they have rested is the object 
of such general mockery, not least (and by far most dangerous) from some of 
those entrusted with their direction. For a time, the injury to Universities 
is deeper than to Churches, for while Churches have often been merely emptied, 
Universities are thronged with students ridiculously ill-prepared, and Courses 
tragically suitable both to their capacity and to their preparation are put in 
the place of the genuine studies of the past. It is bad enough, said Coleridge 
at a like time, for the seal of gold to be worn out, but worse for it to be 
stamped on baser metal. 

For delivery from an educational collapse too like that of the Church in the 
early sixteenth century, not a few timid, well-meaning humanists are ready 
with suggestion. But again it is not an Erasmus, it is a Luther we need—at 
least for a time. 


H. L. STEWART. 


Hauirax, Nova Scotia, 
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ALTERNATIVE ASSUMPTIONS IN 
CHRISTIAN TEACHING—II 


H. S. SHELTON. 


My previous article on this subject (July 1946) attracted a little attention. 
In particular there were two articles in the following number: one by Dr 
Brown commending my views, and the other by Mr Bailey condemning them. 
I am not sure to what extent I deserve the commendations of the one, and 
certainly I found the criticisms of the other wide of the mark. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to try to express the main idea a little more clearly. It is 
not surprising that critics find me a little difficult to understand. In 
most discussions on religion the exponent has a very definite standpoint, 
which he is quite sure is right, and does his best to say what his particular 
idea is, and why he thinks it right. Strange to say that was not the main 
motif of my article, nor was it implied by the title. In writing about alter- 
native assumptions in Christian teaching, I mean that there are alternative 
assumptions, and it is not the object of my article to decide between them. 
The important point I was endeavouring to explain was that what you can 
reasonably believe depends on certain metaphysical assumptions, which can 
hardly, or with great difficulty, be proved or disproved. But when you have 
made your assumptions you should try to work out their implications in a 
clear and logical manner, and try to form, on the basis of your assumptions, 
clear and definite conclusions. Such criticisms as I made on views with which 
I disagree were not mainly on the ground that I think them wrong, but on 
the ground that they are confused. 

In discussions on matters of religion it is important to realise that all of 
us, consciously or unconsciously, make certain assumptions about the nature 
of things, which we can call metaphysical assumptions or, in Bradley’s words, 
what we believe on instinct. One of these is the existence of an external 
world, which is quite unproveable. I cannot prove that sometime I may 
wake up from the dream of life, and find that it was only a dream. This 
metaphysical possibility was used very effectively in one of Wells’ novels. 
But we do not take that view. We assume that we live in a real world, and 
that the things we observe have a real existence. We assume that what we 
discover by scientific investigation is objectively true and, possibly, we may 
sometimes assume this when it is not valid, because we confuse objective 
facts with mental constructions. We assume that our reasoning used in a 
valid manner leads to truth and understanding. We cannot help making 
such assumptions, and they are none of them proveable. Many metaphysical 
assumptions, therefore, are common to all. 

Where the exponents of Christianity, particularly dogmatic Christianity, 
and to some extent the exponents of other religions, differ from the Ration- 
alists (in the modern sense) is that they make certain additional assumptions, 
which are not common to all. One of these is that all that exists is created 
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by a being known as God. That also I regard as unproveable. The classical 
arguments of e.g. St Thomas for the existence of God, so far as they are valid 
at all, seem to me to do no more than show that the assumption is not un- 
reasonable. You can say if you like that the conclusion is agreeable to 
ordinary reason, but that leaves open the unsolved question how far our 
reason will carry us. Can we trust it when verification is not possible, or at 
any rate doubtful? The assertion that we cannot is known as agnosticism. 

This assumption of the existence of God is common’ to all Christians 
whether formal or modern, and it is one which I accept personally, though 
I do not pretend that I can prove it. But the formal Christian makes further 
additional assumptions. He thinks that the God and Creator of the Universe 
not only works in the realm of nature, the structure of which we are slowly 
unravelling by scientific investigation, but also in definite and specific ways 
outside the natural order. This is found in the claims for miracles. But the 
principal miracle claimed by the formal Christian is the assertion that the 
God of the Universe appeared as a man on this Earth about 2,000 years ago, 
and gave us definite instructions, which are embo cied in the Christian 
religion. This is known as the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

What is to be our attitude towards this assumption which looked at from 
outside (say from the point of view of the Chinaman) certainly appears extra- 
ordinary? Mr Bailey accuses me of treating it with contempt. I certainly do 
not. He will find it described as the question that still remains open. He 
will also find it stated that “ I am not trying to argue which of these assump- 
tions is true, though the trend of the present article leaves little doubt which 
one I myself accept.” The point I am trying to elucidate is that the way you 
interpret Christianity, and many other things as well, depend on whether or 
no you make this primary assumption. On the question of where the doctrine 
of the Incarnation leads, it was necessary for me to be brief, especially as I 
have dealt with it fully elsewhere. But the conclusion was perfectly clearly 
stated. ‘‘ I have tried to show that in Roman Catholicism it finds its best 
and most consistent statement.” Consequently Mr Bailey’s arguments 
leave me cold. I have heard most of them before, more clearly expressed by 
the official exponents of Catholicism. My principal interest in Mr Bailey is 
therefore to know why he is not a Catholic. Mr Arnold Lunn understood my 
statement quite well, and how Mr Bailey came to miss it I cannot understand. 

At least I think it necessary to say that I do not regard the Roman 
Catholic Church with contempt. In the article I asked that one or two 
difficulties might be cleared up, but those were details. On the main question 
my position is that personally I find myself unable to accept their first and 
most fundamental assumption of the Incarnation. This is to some extent a 
matter for regret, but it is so. I will not even guarantee that my inability 
to accept this dogma is permanent, though I regard my conversion to Rome 
as unlikely. All I can say is that if you can convince me of the truth of this 
fundamental assumption I should have no further difficulties about the 
Roman Catholic Church. In a question so fundamental as this it seems to 
me that the real grounds of decision are to be found in what is known as 
atmosphere. There was a time when the Divinity of Christ appeared to be a 
natural assumption, and it would hardly have occurred to the ordinary man 
and woman to doubt it. The rise of Protestantism put an end to this sub- 
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jective certainty. Then the rationality disappeared. In place of a system 
which was perfectly rational if you accepted the primary assumptions, we 
had put before us confused statements and arbitrary assumptions. The only 
suggestion I can make for those who accept this primary assumption of dog- 
matic Christianity is that they follow it out carefully to its conclusions, and 
see where it leads. 

I pass this by with some regret, and having done so am naturally con- 
cerned with the implications that follow from rejecting it. That was the 
subject of my last two articles in this Journal. Two points in particular were 
dealt with. The first is fairly obvious, namely, that we are left with some 
form of what is known as Unitarianism. The second, more fully dealt with 
in an earlier article (January 1946), is that Matthew Arnold’s view that the 
essential feature of religion is conduct not creed takes a very important place in 
a modernist view. This principle, I think, will bear a little fuller elaboration. 

My approach to this principle of Matthew Arnold is to put before those 
who, like myself, are not able to accept the fundamental postulate of formal 
Christianity, and still more those, unlike myself, who reject the still more 
fundamental assumption of a God behind phenomena, some very pertinent 
questions. The questions may be summarised under the heading: the 
natural history of religion. How are we to interpret the rise of Methodism, 
or the Salvation Army, or Christian Science, or the various sects of Hot 
Gospellers ? Even some of those who very decidedly reject religion, like the 
Communists, substitute for it something very like a religion. Indeed I have 
been informed that even for Communism faith is required, Think of it: 
faith in Karl Marx, Lenin and Stalin! What are all these people—Christians 
and others—after ? Why do they all behave in what is apparently such an 
irrational way ? 

Those who reject Christianity in all its forms, and even the idea of God, 
need to consider these questions. Rationalists and Christians with difficulty 
find common ground, because their fundamental assumptions are so different. 
But perhaps we may find common ground in the theory of organic evolution, 
which, generally speaking, is accepted by both. If you find an organ in any 
animal you naturally assume that it has a function, although you may not 
clearly understand what the function is. If you find an instinctive habit in 
any animal, you assume that it has survival value, though in exceptional 
circumstances it may be harmful or even fatal. We must apply the same 
reasoning to the human animal. This universal feature in human society 
must have a function. Even if you think that the habit is no longer necessary, 
at least you want a clear idea what the function is, and as yet I cannot sce 
that anyone has given it to us. Moreover, if you do not know what the 
function is, it is very rash to say that the habit is no longer needed. This 
question about human societies was put very forcibly by the late Benjamin 
Kidd, though I cannot find that he has answered it. 

I cannot hope to find a full and satisfactory answer to this question, but 
at least it seems to me that Matthew Arnold’s principle gives us a little help. 
Matthew Arnold did not believe in the Incarnation, or in miracles, or in other 
assertions and dogmas which the Rationalist has discarded entirely, and the 
Modernist has discarded to a considerable extent. But he by no means 
accepted the inference that the function of religion was ended. Nor does the 
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modern Christian. Let us try to illustrate the principle. It may not be true 
that we survive after death, and that our future life depends upon our conduct 
here, but it is eminently desirable from the social point of view that we should 
act as ifit was so. The moral code of Christianity may not be Divinely given, 
and the founder of Christianity may not have been God as well as man, but 
if you have a sound and valid code, it is eminently desirable that we should 
act as if it were Divinely given. And even if, like other human institutions, 
it is imperfect and open to criticisms and emendations, at least the important 
point is, whatever minor emendations you may make, that it should be acted 
upon. It is the action that matters from the social point of view, and if the 
beliefs we may think false lead to actions we think necessary or desirable, 
this does give what we can call a biological standing to beliefs which we may 
consider to be formally false. 

In this way we can understand why the criticisms of Catholics like Mr 
Arnold Lunn are so cogent. In his recent article (April 1947) he comments 
on the moral deterioration that has occurred since Christianity has ceased to 
be a religion universally recognised in Europe. I cannot help but agree that 
there is much truth in his statement. That the professing Christians in the 
days of their power did not act on the precepts of Christianity, or did so only 
to a very limited extent, is only too true. All the same, I think some 
degree of moral deterioration must be admitted, though this can hardly be 
accepted as a proof of the truth of formal Christianity. The same thing 
occurs whenever the popular religion breaks down. It is commonly found 
whenever primitive tribes come into contact with Western civilisation, and 
when their traditional beliefs and customs are upset by contact with the 
conquering white man. 

I hope this suggestion of the existence of alternative assumptions, both 
of which must be regarded as possible, is now a little clearer. Indeed I will 
acknowledge that those who are still able to accept the basal assumptions of 
formal Christianity, and remain in, or become members of, the Catholic 
Church are in some ways fortunate. It makes things so much simpler. But 
at present I am speaking to those who, like myself, are unable to make those 
assumptions, and to those who do not do so consistently. It is those that I 
am asking to bring their beliefs into some sort of logical order. If you 
reject as unreasonable some definitely defined dogmas of historic Christianity 
there is no sense in retaining others which we are equally unable to justify by 
ordinary reason. The centuries which have elapsed since the Protestant 
split are surely sufficient to enable us to eliminate the irrationalities of those 
who have tried to have the best of both worlds, who have tried to retain an 
infallible religion without being able to state clearly where the infallibility 
is to be found. If you cannot go back to Rome, then go forward to a con- 
sistent modernism. But do not let us forget that this system which lies at 
the base of Western civilisation, if it is not formally true, at least contains 
practical truth. Ifthe precepts are not Divinely given, at least they are those 
by means of which modern civilisation has arisen and survived. And the 
more you regard the basal assumptions, or some of them, as erroneous end 
unfounded, the more it is necessary to consider how and why these beliefs 
have been so widely accepted, and why moral deterioration occurs when they 


are ll jected. 
ioe H. S. SHELTON. 





SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
| S. H. MELLONE 
I. PHILOSOPHY. 


In the last issue of the philosophical quarterly Mind the announcement is made 
that Professor G. E. Moore is retiring from the Editorship after twenty-seven 
years. He bas well maintained the principle laid down when Mind was started 
under the Editorship of Croom Robertson in 1876, and repeated by G. F. Stout 
in his editorial on beginning the new series—to let the ability which a writer dis- 
plays, and not the opinions which he holds, be the sole criterion of whether his 
work should be accepted. The October number (the last, we understand, to be 
produced under Professor Moore‘s Editorship) is unusually full of material of 
general as well as technical interest. Only brief references aré possible here. 
Dr C. A. Campbell’s Essay ‘“‘ Sense Data and Judgment in 
Sensory Cognition ” opens with an interesting statement of the probable reasons 
why the Idealism, represented (in this country) in different ways in the work of 
Green and Caird, Bradley and Bosanquet, is currently supposed to be “‘ dead and 
buried.’ He maintains that that it is not “‘ dead,’ because one of its fundamental 
doctrines has never been refuted or even adequately considered : namely, that 
all knowledge, or alleged knowledge, consists of Judgments, or that Judgment is 
“the unit of thought.’ An object aquires meaning, or is cognised, when and only 
when it is apprehended as characterising the objective world ; and this apprehension 
is Judgment. The author argues with much force that the application of this 
conclusion to sensory cognition involves uncompromising rejection of the modern 
conception of “ sense-data ” or ‘‘ sensa ” as facts in some way intervening between 
the mind and the physical or “ material ” world. Mr R. Rhees 
discusses the idea of “‘ social engineering ’’ defended by Dr K. R. Popper in the 
second volume of his book The Open Society and its Enemies. He has little diffi- 
culty in showing that Dr Popper has overstated his case in urging that ‘* man is 
master of his own destiny, and in accordance with our aims we can influence or 
change the nature of man just as we have changed the face of the earth.” But 
Mr Rhees has overstated his own case in suggesting (as some of his statements 
certainly do suggest) that no kind of social planning is possible. 
Professor C. D. Broad has an instructive expository review of “* The Philosophy of 
Bertrand Russell,” based on the volume in the “ Library of Living Philosophers” 
(which we hope, as a series, has not come to an end). We quote the comment on 
Russell’s utterances about Religion. ‘Those utterances depend very much on 
the mood of the speaker and the nature of his audience, ranging as they do from 
extremely cheap sarcasm, through the overwrought and intellectually incoherent 
rhetoric of the ‘ Free Man’s Worship,’ to moving expressions of feelings which are 
obviously deep and sincere.” Russell remarks that his attitude towards religion 
‘is complex because religion covers three topics: a man’s serious and personal 
beliefs, so far as they have to do with the nature of the world and the conduct of 
life,—theology, the part of religion with which philosophers as such are con- 
cerned,—and religious institutions. His attitude is complex, because he ‘ considers 
some form of personal religion highly desirable, and finds many people unsatis- 
factory through the lack of it,’ but he cannot accept the theology of any well- 
known religion, and thinks that most churches have at most times done more 
harm than good.” Turning now to the Philosophical Review (Cornell University 
174 
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Press), we find in the July number a most welcome and timely ‘“‘ Symposium ” on 
“One Hundred Years of American Philosophy.” The Editor observes: ‘ Our 
philosophical tradition is coming of age, and needs to be critically appraised. Such 
an appraisement is important .. . as & chapter in our cultural progress. At the 
threshold of an era which is certain to be an era of tremendous intellectual pressures 
demanding new perspectives on crucial issues, it is important that we take stock 
of our heritage and seriously inquire what are its assets and what its liabilities.” 

The September number of the Review opens with a full 
report of Miss K. Gilbert’s Presidential Address to the American Philosophical 
Association on “ Recent Poets on Man and his Place,” in which considerable 
attention is given to Thomas Hardy. Dr Martin ten Hoor dis- 
cusses frankly “‘ The Role of the Philosopher ”’ at the present time. In conclusion, 
after indicating various types of philosophy which have their uses, he observes : 
“Today, mankind is in serious trouble and in special need of those who can point 
the way, the good way and the practical way. In a democracy, to which I take it 
we are as a profession committed, the philosopher has a unique responsibility. . . . 
The philosophers of democracy have undertaken to show every man the way to 
the good life. It is obvious that this was a rash promise, and that it cannot be 
redeemed in full. But certainly philosophers have some help to give. Ifthey have 
not, then the only réle for them is that of Lucretius, standing on the shore, watching 
the distant ship in distress, not, indeed, rejoicing at the tribulations of their fellow- 
men, but content not to be sharing them.” In the last issue of 
the Australasian Journal of Philosophy (the last which has come to hand) there 
are two Essays of special interest : one by the late Dr G. F. Stout under the rather 
awkward title ‘‘ Distributive Unity as a ‘ Category’ ” and the other by Dr K. 
Singer on ‘* The Formation of Japanese Ethics.” Dr Stout concludes thus : ‘‘ Even 
in subjective striving and willing, causal relations do not come within the content 
of immediate experience, and cannot therefore be known by acquaintance or memory. 
None the less, it may be recognised that our own activity plays a unique and indis- 
pensable part in the development of our causal knowledge. In the first place, it 
is only through it that we have the notion of active tendency and of the causal 
system in general, as involving the interplay of active tendencies reinforcing, 
resisting, or modifying each other. In the next place, though the clues to the 
connection of subjective activity with special effects may be only inferential, yet 
they are constantly occurring at every moment of our lives, and that with a clear- 
ness and cogency which is hardly to be found in the relations of external objects 
to each other. Thus, our own causality as willing and striving beings is for us 
archetypal, and forms our primary key to the nature of causal connection in 
general.”’ Dr Singer refers to the attitudes of the Japanese ‘‘ when neither bound 
by their ancient traditions nor able to find a new moral stability in the intellectual 
and moral turmoil caused by the haphazard importation of every conceivable 
trend of moral thought ”’ ; and he concludes : “‘ The new situation was in one respect 
very similar to that of the formative stage of Japanese civilisation. Again every 
new ethical conception was of alien origin, but while archaic Japan had enjoyed 
the good fortune of encountering the brilliant and stable T’ang civilisation, a 
tich but harmonious synthesis of many Oriental elements, it was now confrogted 
with an amorphous aggregate of foreign cultures all in crisis, morally, socially, and 
politically, The more daring and curious minds of Japan opened themeelves 
passionately and tenaciously to every element of this world in progressive disorder ; 
Rousseau and Mill, Darwin and Marx, William James and Bergson, Tolstoi and 
Nietzsche, Spencer and T. H. Green, Christian Socialists, German Idealists, and the 
various Neo-Kantian schools, were eagerly introduced, patiently studied, and 
slowly assimilated.” ‘‘ No new ethical idea,” the author observes, ‘‘ has emerged 
out of this chaos.” 
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II. THEOLOGY 


Dr Robert S. Franks, in the last issue of the Congregational Quarterly, has an 
instructive review of a book by the Rev. D. E. Jenkins entitled The Gift of the 
Ministry, which is mainly occupied with a temperate defence of ‘* Barthianism.” 
‘“* Barthianism ’’ says Dr Franks “ rightly emphasises the demand made by the 
Christian Gospel for a decision for God in the actual situation of the moment ; 
but this emphasis can stand with an altogether different interpretation of Christ- 
ianity,—that its essence is the revelation of God’s Love in the human sacrificial 
love of the historical Jesus Christ. . . . This essence of Christianity can be plainly 
seen as very heart of the gospel of Paul. What Paul did in so grand a scale in his 
own day was to surround it with a framework composed in terms of the cosmology, 
jurisprudence, and religious philosophy of antiquity, thus making possible the 
victory of Christianity in the Hellenised Roman Empire. When Calvin wrote 
this same framework of Christian thought still stood for him. . . . But the condi- 
tions ot the sixteenth century no longer exist. The liberal Evangelical of today 
is not ‘ confused ’ when he tries to present the essence of Christianity in a frame- 
work truly modern. . . . It is claimed by Mr Jenkins that Barthianism is ‘ more 
modern ’ than Liberalism because it more truly recognises the chaotic nature of 
the present world. Even so, all it does is to institute an unfavourable comparison 
with the solidity of Calvinism, which it does with the same kind of romantic 
nostalgia with which Newman turned back from the Christendom of his day to 
the ancient Catholic Church, saying ‘ look on this picture, and on that.’ . . . Neither 
Newman’s nor Barth’s attack on Liberalism will finally overcome it: neither of 
them faces the questions of the modern world in a rational way. . . . As for the 
argument that Liberalism is condemned by its fruits—the two world-wars and the 
confusions resulting from them—the post hoc ergo propter hoc is no better than the 
pagan reasoning that the fall of Rome was due to the abandonment of Paganism 
for Christianity.” In his valuable book Morals and the New 
Theology Mr H. D. Lewis uses the term “ the New Theology ” for Barthianism and 
kindred movements, whose adherents not only admit but glory in the absence 
of any rational justification for the doctrines they present with passion and power. 
In a review of this book in the last number of Mind, Dr A. C. Ewing, who cannot 
be charged with a bias for or against theology, observes : ‘‘ While recognising fully 
the dangers confronting our civilisation, Mr Lewis protests against the extreme 
pessimism inculcated by so many religious thinkers. This is connected on the theo- 
logical side with the dogma that the human will can produce nothing good without 
conscious belief in the doctrines of Christianity [the reference evidently is to the 
traditional orthodox version of Christianity], and on-the empirical side with the 
extraordinary destructiveness of modern war, from which it is perhaps a natural, 
but, as Mr Lewis points out, a quite unjustified, inference that modern man is 
sinful in a special degree. The ‘“* New Theology ” confuses genuine errors of judg- 
ment with voluntary sins, and the sort of compromise which is really sinful with 
the compromise which sincerely makes the best of a bad job. It thus greatly 
exaggerates the extent of sinful action in the world beside making a large part of 
‘sing’ involuntary. . . . We have lately heard a great deal of wishful thinking, 
but I for one am glad that a protest is here made against the equally dangerous 
indulgence in the opposite extreme ” (Mind, 1. c., pp. 396-7). In his concluding 
chapter Mr Lewis supplements his criticisms by pointing to the elements of strength 
in “The New Theology ” and urging the need for a synthesis. We believe that 
this is hopeless, because a “synthesis” implies a successful appeal to reason. 

The Rev. Sidney Spencer, in a very useful pamphlet entitled 
Shall we follow Karl Barth? (published by the Lindsey Press, London) gives a con- 
cise but trustworthy “ Outline of the Barthian Theology ” followed by “ A Criti- 
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cism of Barth and an Alternative.” He mentions the statement of an English 
Church leader that “‘ Karl Barth has saved the Protestant Churches of the Con- 
tinent from Unitarianism.” All who know anything of the teaching of James 
Martineau, James Drummond, and their many successors who have worked in 
their spirit, will perceive that the Protestant Churches of the Continent have been 
only too successfully ‘‘ saved ” from it, with the result that those Churches have 
no more effect on the tragic events of the time than a floating cork has on the waves 
that carry it. The Beacon Press (Boston) has published under the 
title Religious Liberals Reply a collection of seven frank Essays on the anti-liberal 
movements arising from the theological teaching of Reinhold Niebuhr, Brunner, 
and Barth. The Essays are all by laymen connected in various ways with American 
Universities, but, as the Editor observes, “‘ associated with organised religious 
liberalism.” 'The longest and by far the best is by the late James Bisset Pratt, on 
“the new supernaturalism ” as “a peril to twentieth century Christianity.” We 
venture to add that the danger is due to the fact that these theologians make the 
essence of Christianity not merely supernatural but anti-natural. 

The name of Albert Schweitzer is not prominent at the present time. He is of 
course entirely indifferent to this fact; but the fact lends unusual interest to a 
short impressive confession of faith which Dr Schweitzer has sent to the first 
number of Faith and Freedom, the Journal recently inaugurated under the auspices 
of the Past Students Associations of Manchester College, Oxford, and the Unitarian 
College, Manchester. From this statement as well as from his earlier writings, it is 
clear that those who accept the standards laid down under high ecclesiastical 
authority must condemn Schweitzer as “‘ not a Christian” ; but those who know 
anything of his life’s work will also know that a very different verdict is more than 
possible. It is refreshing to turn from the realm of reactionary 
dogma to the scholarly atmosphere of the Journal of Theological Studies (July— 
October). It is only possible here to mention two contributions of special interest. 
In a learned paper on “ The Origin and Meaning of the Term Son of Man ” Dr J. Y. 
Campbell argues with great force that the term was a current Aramaic idiom 
“used most readily when the speaker was either making claims for himself that 
might seem boastful (¢f. Paul in II Corinthians, xii. 2) or on the other hand referring 
to his own misfortunes or unhappy fate ; in Latin hic homo is used in just the same 
two ways.” The facts about the use of the phrase in the Gospels which most 
demand explanation are that it is never used by anyone except Jesus Himself, and 
that no one else seems to have needed to ask Him what He meant by it.” Dr 
Campbell concludes that “ it was entirely fitting that He who was made in all 
points like his brethren should often have used of himself a phrase which expressed 
and even emphasised His real humanity and His solidarity with mankind, and that 
especially when speaking of his sufferings and of the victory and glory won through 
sufferings.” In the same number of the Journal at the close of a critical review of 
the late R. G. Collingwood’s Lectures on The Idea of History, Professor D. M. 
Mackinnon concludes: ‘* Much that Collingwood says of the method of historical 
construction will be congenial to those who have assimilated recent work on the 
framework and structure of the Gospels. The freedom with which the evangelists 
are now recognised to have handled their material accords well with much that 
Collingword says concerning the construction and imaginative activity proper to 
the historian. But at the same time they were not free to ignore the common 
memory of the primitive community. If they shape a tradition by ‘ re-living’ it 
(we may instance Luke’s handling of the Marcan material) they are also ‘ standing 
under it ’ as something which they must hand on and which somehow defines the 
limits of their freedom.” 


S. H. MELLONE. 
WooprorD GREEN. 





REVIEWS. 


Albert Schweitzer : The Man and His Mind. By George Seaver. (Illustrated.)— 
London: A. & C. Black.—Pp. viii + 346.—18s. 


GreEaT discussions have been agitated by Schweitzer’s philosophy of life and 
especially by his eschatological interpretation of Jesus and of the New Testament. 
With the one exception of Loisy whom Schweitzer studied and from whom, spite 
of close approximations, he differs significantly, it may be said that he, among 
recent writers, has contributed most to a revolutionary epoch in the criticism of 
the Synoptic Gospels. Loisy was almost exclusively a specialist scholar, a writer 
of over-towering eminence in his field of research. Schweitzer is stili alive and 
active, and additional critical work may still be hoped to come from him. What 
matters most, however, is not his N.T. criticism, nor his philosophy, nor his musical 
genius, but his powerful and enigmatic personality and his heroical and sacrificial 
labours as a religious and medical missionary in French Equitorial Africa. Only a 
few elect and loyal souls have followed his example. Most of those who know even 
much about him and have followed closely or afar off his noble career have halted 
abruptly after reaching the point of admiration and gratitude. His example has 
proved too high for their emulation. They have gone away sorrowful! for they had 
great ambitions. 

He is a man of massive energy and many-sided gifts with an immense range of 
learning. How exact and minute this is must be left to the experts to assess and 
quarrel about—as they do. This attractively written book is richly illustrated and in 
it he is verbally portrayed in vivid colours and life-size stature. It is supremely well 
written, not only with glowing enthusiasm but with insight, knowledge and under- 
standing. It is divided into two parts; the first mainly biographical, but with 
many glances at his thought, the second mainly a study of his mind as philosopher, 
theologian and musician, but with many new glimpses of his life in action. The 
story told is so astonishing as to be almost unbelievable. He is a doctor four times 
over—of philosophy, of theology, of medicine and of music, who sacrificed a brilliant 
worldly career for the miserable natives of the French Congo, and who, without 
intending it, becomes a personality renowned all over the world, He started in the 
teeth of opposition and discouragement literally from scratch. He had to become 
his own architect, builder and manual worker. When one thinks of all that means 
there seems no sphere into which he could not have entered with confident ease as 
a master-mind, always distinguished by reticence and humility. At Lambaréné, 
beside the River Ogowe, he faces incredible toil. Behind him is a hinter-land of 
impenetrable gloom and deep silences broken by the primeval whispers and strange 
noises of the jungle with its tropical sun and steaming heat and all the unfathomable 
mysteries of rank growth and rotting decay. He owes a great deal to a robust and 
rugged constitution. He can tax his abounding good health to the very limits of 
exhaustion, presuming on a resilient capacity for recovery. With this goes an 
inflexible will that can overcome the pessimism of his knowledge with the optimism 
of a compassionate idealism inspired and sustained by his peculiar religion of 
** reverence for life,”’ human and sub-human. When warned, ‘*‘ You can’t burn the 
candle at both ends,” he retorted, ‘‘ Oh, yes, you can if it is long enough,” to which 
one might add—and thick enough. He is thick and tough in body, but infinitely 
tender and pitiful in soul. He stands before us strong and muscular as a navvy, of 
commanding presence, rooted in nature, fronting the tumbling seas of a world’s 
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confusion like the Rock of Gibraltar. With steadfast devotion he worked in the 
midst of revolting filth and ghastly diseases, many of which brought there by the 
vices of some whites who cynically exploited the ignorance and helplessness of 
natives for incredibly mean and sensual ends. He does not sentimentalise the 
inexplicable mystery and non-rationality of nature, and he does not romanticise 
the child-like primitiveness of the natives, many of whom he found lazy, lying, 
thievish and ungrateful. He went there not to get but to give, to serve a brother- 
hood bearing the mark of pain and superstitious fears. He went not merely as a 
humanitarian, but to offer some expiation ; not as a philanthropist or mere bene- 
factor, but to atone in some measure for the wrongs that white men have inflicted on 
the blacks. There is something reserved and profoundly unapproachable about him, 
spite of all his natural friendliness and sympathy. If he has a heart of fire and a 
brain of ice, his innermost life is to be seen—and not there wholly or clearly—in his 
works. He freezes off all attempts of the inquisitive “to dig their fists into my 
heart.” 

Native customs like polygamy do not distress him. He counsels toleration and 
caution in interfering with them. In some ways cannibals in their amazement at 
the great first war of white men, served as a shuddering condemnation. Referring 
to the killed—‘* What !” exclaimed an old Pahouin (a cannibal tribe); ‘‘ More 
than ten! they must be killing each other for cruelty, since they do not eat their 
dead!” This is a comment that cannot but barb the point of the biographer’s 
remark that ‘“‘ without irony but in sober earnest, it may be said that so far from 
turning his back on civilisation he has gone’ into the wilderness to find it.” Here 
most of all he came to understand the futility of our mass educational methods. 
Their products, by their flight from manual work and training, by their one-sided 
absorption in books and by their concentration on intellectual work and skill in 
juggling with mental abstractions devoid of practical, moral and religious meaning, 
contribute to the instability and corruption of human society and threaten a com- 
plete collapse of civilisation. ‘‘ How true,” he writes, “‘ it is after all, that civilisa- 
tion does not begin with reading and writing but with manual labour. . . . The 
natives learn to read and write without at the same time learning to use their hands. 
With these accomplishments they obtain posts as salesmen and clerks, and sit about 
in white suits. But manual work is despised. Had I any say in the matter, no 
native would be allowed to read and write without being apprenticed to some trade. 
They remain just savages, even if one or another of them, as a commercial or Civil 
Service clerk, earns money enough to get his wife silk stockings and high-heeled 
shoes from Europe.” He relates, in this connection, an amusing but revealing 
incident. He was hauling heavy logs and planks. ‘* Suddenly I catch sight of a 
negro in a white suit. . . . ‘ Hullo! friend,’ I call out, ‘ won’t you lend us a hand ?’ 
‘I am an intellectual and don’t drag wood about,’ came the answer. ‘ You’re 
lucky,’ I reply, ‘ I too wanted to become an intellectual, but I didn’t succeed ’.” 


The second part of the book examines The Mystery of the Kingdom of God, The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus, the Pauline studies, The Philosophy of Civilisation and 
other works. This opens up a world-view which cannot be summarised here or even 
sufficiently indicated. The chief interest will be in his eschatological interpretations. 
The biography, however, does not challenge quite sharply enough our available 
sources of information in the right sequence. These are confused and conflicting 
on any theory, and will be deemed acceptable or unacceptable according to our 
initial and intuitive approach. Biblical Protestantism is peculiarly embarrassed by 
the plain fact of the priority of oral tradition and of the continuing existence and 
development of a community of Christian believers before the appearance of any 
documentary evidence at all. This difficulty cannot be dismissed or dodged. We 
may respect the commonly agreed chronology of the writings as they arose, but the 
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glaring fact remains that this welter of documents embodied vague and floating 
unrecorded memories which doubtless had already undergone many exaggerations, 
distortions and suppressions incidental to the lapse of time. The writings multiplied 
with bewildering luxuriance. They preserve valuable, worthless, and absurd 
material. They were subjected to fidgety manipulations and redaction. Only 
after generations had passed was this teeming literary growth weeded and selected 
by the believers, in self-defence, and for the preservation of the integrity of their 
group-life. So the Canon of the N.T. Scriptures was promulgated, and even then 
hesitations and vacillations remained for further settlement and readjustment. By 
whom was the Canon fixed? By believers, or, as we should now put it, by the 
authority of a continuing and Living Church, and not of “ the Scriptures ” them- 
selves, for these were precisely undetermined until the Church determined them. 
How much “scientific history ’’ can be extracted from all this ? What relation is 
there between what we are pleased to call the ‘ objective facts’ of ‘‘ assured ~ 
criticism ’’ and the gathered tendentious fabrications and survivals of ‘* evidence ”’ 
determined by the subjective needs and faith of a growing primitive community ? 
It may seem strange in view of such an approach that even Schweitzer himself leans 
too heavily on the Synoptics and the more surprisingly so inasmuch as he has made 
minute research into ‘‘ the Mysticism of Paul the Apostle.” Chronologically we 
ought surely to lean more heavily on the genuine portions of the most authentic of 
his Epistles. Schweitzer, however, stresses powerfully the fact that St Paul was 
not the least bit interested in the earthly life of Jesus. What concerned him 
decisively as a Christian was not the life or even the prophetic teaching and moral 
maxims of Jesus, but his crucifixion and resurrection, his enthronement in Heaven, 
as supernatural Son of God, mediator, redeemer, saviour and bestower of immortal 
life, a faith which had overwhelmed and shattered the Judaism of Saul the 
persecutor. This must have coloured and modified his inherited Jewish eschatology 
and transfigured the conception of the Kingdom, the Messiahship, the General 
Resurrection and Final Judgement. In the interests not of scepticism or of 
rationalism, but of Truth and of Faith we must reckon with this. 

I confess that I do not find Schweitzer here as clear and explicit as I could wish. 
Sometimes it seems to me that he reverses the order of his Authorities and builds 
more on the foundation of the Synoptics than on what is chronologically earlier in the 
N.T., for Christian eschatology may be governed by the Resurrection more decisively 
than the Resurrection is governed by eschatology, however interdependent they 
must be. 

But at any rate his achievement like that of Loisy (whom he greatly honours 
and whose works he has of course studied and refers to) is, on the destructive side, 
to have torpedoed ‘“‘ liberal Christianity ’” and what is called ‘‘ Modernism.” That 
school is now definitely sunk, though a few desperate men still cling to the wreckage 
and look for someone to pick them up. Schweitzer has not radically changed the 
view which he expressed from his student days in The Mystery of the Kingdom of 
God. ‘The early Christian faith had not the least interest in this earthly life, 
because the messiahship of Jesus was grounded upon his resurrection, not upon his 
earthly ministry ” (p. 9). The popular talk about ‘ the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man” must, he saw, lead necessarily to a narrow and insipid con- 
ception of the religion of Jesus. More emphatically he writes in his Quest: ‘ The 
Jesus of Nazareth who came forward publicly as the Messiah, who preached the ethic 
of the Kingdom of God, who founded the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, and diced to 
give His work its final consecration, never had any existence. He is a figure 
designed by rationalism, endowed with life by liberalism, and clothed by modern 
theology in a historical garb. This image has not been destroyed from without, it 
has fallen to pieces, cleft and disintegrated by the concrete historical problems 
which came to the surface one after another, and in spite of all the artifice, art, 
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artificiality, and violence which was applied to them, refused to be planed down to 
fit the design ” (p. 396). He adds that though it is true that * the historical founda- 
tion of Christianity as built up by rationalistic, by liberal, and by modern theology 
no longer exists . . . that does not mean that Christianity has lost its historical 
foundation. . . . Jesus means something to our world because a mighty spiritual 
force streams forth from Him and flows through our time also. This fact can 
neither be shaken nor confirmed by any historical discovery. It is the solid founda- 
tion of Christianity ” (p. 397). 

But a more decisive issue is at stake. Does Schweitzer believe that this ‘‘ mighty 
spiritual force’? has now a heavenly, immortal and spiritual power above this 
earthly stream of influence, a personal existence to replenish and renew that influence 
for the believer through faith ? Was it merely a pleasantry, as his biographer seems 
to suggest, for him to say: ‘“ It is a good thing that there is a hereafter since I 
could never thank you enough on earth ” ?—or does his mysticism rise to the belief 
that the source of the influence of Christ is not solely on the horizontal line of this 
world, or exclusively a perpetuation of a force released by a volcanic eruption in 
time and place and continued through a chain of believers whose hearts rest in him 
for this life only ? Was the force released in Galilee nearly 2,000 years zgo by a 
Person who perished, whose light shines now as from an extinct star? Then our 
Christianity would be reduced to the diminishing sound of a reverberated religion 
from a bell struck centuries ago. 

What he does make clear by his own frank confession is that he is or was not 
able “* to get beyond this renunciation of knowledge of the universe, nor beyond the 
conflict between pantheism and theism. . . . It is my fate and my destiny to reflect 
and to live, to ponder on the question of how much of ethics and religion can be 
comprised in a world view which dares to be inconclusive.”” Honesty like this may 
be said to be itself a religion and a nobler religion than many of us ever attain. 
His biographer is at times a little touchy when writers criticise his hero for his lack 
of consistency and of system. He will admit only a lack of system. One can also 
admit some lack of consistency—a hobgoblin which I fancy does not disturb 
Schweitzer. And we may recall the words of Nietzsche: “I distrust all system- 
atisers, and avoid them. The will to a system shows lack of honesty.” And it is 
honesty that matters as the beginning of all. His failure to arrive at a closed 
systematic philosophy is much to his honour as a thinker, as is his sense of the 
impotence of Science, as knowledge, to inspire faith for living or the pity that in 
him is one with love in the sacrificial service of a limitless Reverence for Life—be 
it the life of saint or blackguard, of trees and plants we saved from wanton 
destruction, of the worm he will pick up out of the dust to put on fresh moist grass 
or of the poisonous snake he will shoot to save another life deemed more valuable. 
Here Fechner would find a kindred soul. When all is said it is Schweitzer the 
man and the missioner that holds men enthralled and his own constructive 
summing up is in the simple words that seem personally confessional. ‘‘ In Jesus 
Christ, God is manifested as Will of Love. In union with Christ, union with God 
is realised in the only form attainable by us.” ! 


J. M. Liuoyp Tuomas. 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


Maurice To Temple. Scott Holland Memorial Lectures, 1946. By Maurice B. 
Reckitt.—Faber & Faber, 1947.—Pp. 245.—16s. net. 
Tue sub-title of this volume, “* A Century of the Social Movement in the Church of 
England,” though indicative of its contents, needs and finds explanation in the 
Preface. In it we are warned to expect not even an outline of the history of the 
subject named, but primarily a critical interpretation of that history designed to 
1 Mysticism of Paul the Apostle p. 879 (quoted in the biography, p. 296). 
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exhibit the development of Anglican Christian thought about social service during 
the last century. 

Their contents, however, are far from abstract, and in spite of a free theoretical 
handling they make a continuum with beginning, middle and end. The first two 
lectures discuss the currents of English social and political life a hundred years ago : 
the third covers the seven years 1848-54: four, five and six cover the period 
1854-84, 1884-1914 and 1914-46: all summed up in the seventh, “‘ The Lessons 
of a Century.” 

At the outset the author insists that, if the Church has developed a social gospel 
it has done so at the eleventh hour. The century 1846-1946 was preceded by two 
centuries of “ apostasy ”’ so impenitent that “‘ a gulf yawned between God’s Church 
and God’s Poor ” which a century has barely bridged. So wide and deep was the 
gulf that so¢ial reformers of all schools either reviled the Church or ignored it ; 
while the poor became not merely indifferent but hostile. According to the Official 
Census of 1851, we note, the proportion of artisans in the congregations was “ abso- 
lutely insignificant”: Mr Reckitt conjectures that below the artisan level the 
proportion was “ absolutely nil.”” Thus in 1846 the “ Church that Christ founded ” 
is accounted a great moral failure. 

It was to redeem the Church by converting it to the cause of social progress that, 
in the critical years 1848-54, Maurice and Ludlow, with Kingsley, launched their 
crusade. These are the men who started the Socialising of Christianity and the 
Christianising of Socialism which has kept the Church from slumbering ever since. 
For thirty years up to 1884 ‘ the seed grew secretly ” and it was not till the period 
1884-1914 that in Seott Holland’s phrase, ‘‘ We woke up to Maurice”; who is 
acclaimed as ‘“ incomparably the greatest of all nineteenth-century Churchmen 
alike in life, in vision and in achievement.” Such was the awakening that in 
Victoria’s Jubilee Year the editor of The Christian Socialist averred in his zeal that 
‘if the whole propertied class had but one throat he would cut it without a single 
thought if by so doing he could redress the injustice of our social system.” Which 
to us suggests Marx rather than Maurice. 

The affinity of the social theories of Marx and Maurice indeed, is a feature of the 
story. Strenuous efforts were made by Anglican orthodoxy to come to terms with 
revolutionary atheism. At the great Pan-Anglican Congress of 1908, so strong was 
the swing to the Left that Ludlow, aged eighty-seven, contending that Socialism 
was Christianity and as such embodied the faith of Maurice, declared that as far 
as he could see the entire assembly concurred. William Temple bluntly stated that 
the choice lay between Socialism and heresy. He, too, equated orthodoxy with 
Socialism. 

Nearly forty years have elapsed since the Pan-Anglican Congress ; and it is 
with these years that the last two lectures deal. With 1914, we learn, we enter upon 
the post-Christian era ; and up to the present it spells disaster. “* For this is a 
moment in human history when ‘ progress ’ seems to have no more encouragement 
to offer.” There are four problems which may prove “lethal ” if unsolved : atomic 
war, famine, finance and wage slavery. With those a living Church has now to 
deal, and theology must intervene if answers are to be found. 

This is the chief thesis of the lectures—that theology must be related to our 
social predicaments and must furnish sociological light and a social incentive. 
William Temple pointed the way in 1938 when he wrote, ‘ If the security of the 
nineteenth century, already shattered in Europe, finally crumbles away in this 
country, we shall be pressed more and more towards a theology of Redemption. 
We have been learning again how impotent man is to save himself, how deep and 
pervasive is that corruption which theologians call Original Sin. Man needs above 
all to be saved from himself. This must be the work of Divine Grace.” So Mr 
Reckitt argues hopefully that the social outlook of the Christian community is 
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more theocentric, for “‘ it founds itself not on a sanctified humanism but on the 
revelation of God in scripture and on the redemptive function of the Church.” 
Only this theology will restore the supernatural criterion of men’s activities and 
purposes whose loss has been so catastrophic. 

What are we to think of this large claim ? 

At least it should be commonly agreed that a revelation, if it claims to be 
believed, must satisfy the criteria applicable to truth believed on normal grounds. 
If then it turns out that scientific truth commands assent on grounds which are 
lacking in a revelation, we may see better where we stand. 

For fifty years the scientific position has been fairly clear. The faith that science, 
physical and metaphysical, postulates is simple, namely, faith in the rationality of 
the universe. Such faith, indeed, is implicit in every activity whether of body or 
of mind. One phase of it is our belief in causation, which is a special aspect of the 
uniformity of nature in the widest sense. Every judgement which “ refers an ideal 
content recognised as such to a reality beyond the act ’’ assumes and involves the 
principle of universal connection of interrelated characters and that admits of no 
exception. No discursive thinking is conceivable except on the hypothesis that 
cause and effect is a valid principle both in the intelligible world and in the mind 
that knows it. In the world of self-conscious mind, its validity is often disputed. 
For example free-will is regarded by some as independent of natural law and 
necessary connection, although the whole of our morality is based on the belief 
that, given a definite character a moral agent, where the circumstances are fully 
known, will act in a predictable way. The very idea of individuality or personality 
rests on the assumption that the moral agent in all his relations obeys the inner law 
of his being. 

How indispensable is this postulate of natural law, the uniformity of nature, is 
familiar to the logicians who have thrashed out the old difficulties of induction and 
deduction. Dr Hisler recently noted a very relevant point. As he observes, it is 
not true that the scientist proceeds by induction from experience based on an 
enumeration of observed particulars. All inference proceeds by deduction from 
universal principles and the supreme universal is the uniformity of nature. There 
are not two species of truth, of reason, of nature, any more than there is more than 
one universe. Reason is one, and Rationalism is the only possible creed for science 
occupied with God, man, and the external world. It may be that some rationalists 
incline to materialism but that is no fault of rationalism as such. 

How often will it be necessary to repeat that any irrational intrusion of the Deity 
into the universe which he created hundreds of millions of light years ago is un- 
thinkable ? Included in the plan of its evolution, which is being slowly unfolded 
to us by science, is the religious revelation disclosed in history. A glance at the 
content of that revelation will bear that out. We take as the quintessence of its 
theology the Christian doctrine of the essential unity of the human and the divine. 
In the second of Caird’s great treatises on Evolution we see how five centuries of 
debate were needed to reach the conclusion that the doctrine held good not merely 
in the test case of Jesus, but in all human beings. Nothing else constitutes the 
unity of man ; and it is in virtue of this unity that all differences of colour and race, 
creed and class, sink into insignificance. Moreover, the unity of human and divine 
which was so exalted in Jesus could only be viewed as a development in a perfect 
life of obedience to God, not static but dynamic, and effected by a process of self- 
sacrifice, crowned by the Passion. 

Apart from such process the divinity in Christ possesses no meaning or reality ; 
nor can the believer in Christ, or any other saintly soul, make actual in himself the 
divine sonship which is present in germ in all humanity save by a life of unselfish 
service. Thus Caird: and so Bosanquet, when he sums up by declaring that the 
business of the universe is soul-making. For on their view there can be no higher 
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manifestation of the divine nature than when by self-conquest a human creature 
becomes a minister of divine love to men. “ If God reveals himself in man, it is 
only as man gives himself up to be the servant and organ of a divine purpose in 
humanity.” ; 

No revelation ab extra therefore is admissible on the idealist interpretation of 
religious experience. Christianity should stand or fall by its acceptance of the self- 
manifestation of God in and through man; and the logical principle involved is 
the unity in and through difference which is the basis of all thought and all action. 
To substitute for the deep-lying necessity of man’s kinship with the divine the 
shallow necessity of a divine sonship lost by original sin and restored through a 
supernatural grace entrusted to any group of men is a profound mistake. No 
revamping of revealed theology, in fact, seems to be worth the effort called for in 
these lectures. 

Admirably argued as the plea is, one cannot avoid a feeling that not even the 
Gods can rekindle the ashes of a dead theology. The credulity which bred theotokies 
- and theogonies, theophanies and epiphanies, is on the wane. That accounts for the 
enormous interest in Bishop Barnes’ honest and able book. He realises, with 
stronger grounds even than Kant, that “ Our age is an age of criticism from which 
nothing can escape.”” The supernatural which was and is the sheet-anchor of 
Maurice, Temple and their school, ‘* can no longer shelter a Faith from the free and 
open scrutiny of reason.” ; 

What then is needed is, not to theorise about socio-theological expedients but 
to translate the lesson of The Cross into a pattern of life; to put into practice 
among men and nations a modicum of the truth we know in words so well. It is 
the appalling gap between words and deeds that blocks all advance. ‘* Words,” 
says Stalin, “‘ must have no relation to actions. . . . Good words are a mask for 
the concealment of bad deeds.”’ And is not the combatant Christianity to which 
nearly all Churches pay homage, exactly such a mask? When Charles Gore, a 
suffragan bishop, exploded: ‘I hate the Church of England,” which he then 
regarded as ‘“‘an ingeniously devised instrumentality for defeating the objects 
which it is supposed to promote,” did he not have in mind some such clash between 
precept and practice ? For what else is the abject failure of the Church to meet the 
challenge of terror tactics in war and of the peace tactic in Europe which Mr 
Churchill in the House dubs “‘ a policy of punishment and vengeance,” eked out as 
it is Ly what Mr Randolph Churchill brands so fiercely in the actions of 
the war tribunals ? Surely the talent and inspiration conspicuous in this volume 
could with brilliant effect be dedicated to the fostering of a truly Christian ethos, 
permeated by charity, and not by hate and greed, in which something like the 
Kingdom of God may redeem the inferno created by evil agencies masquerading in 
the “* good words ”’ of the Generalissimo. 


T. CALLANDER. 
GUERNSEY. 





The Elements of Moral Theology. By R. C. Mortimer.—A. & C. Black, London, 
1947.—Pp. vii + 1-237.—10s. 6d. net. 


Dr Mortimer disarms criticism by the modesty of his claims. In his Preface he 
tells us that his objects are firstly, “‘ to provide a simple introduction to moral 
theology and to familiarise Anglican readers with some of its methods and technical 
terms,” and, secondly, “‘ to afford a starting-point, if only of disagreement, for the 
compilation of an Anglican manual.” But his book might, I think, have been more 
successful if it had been less modest ; had he, on the one hand, documented more 
fully his borrowings from Roman Catholic authorities, and, on the other, had 
explored more profoundly and criticised more thoroughly the assumptions which 
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underlie their work ; if he had discussed more fully the extent to which they must 
be modified or replaced by other principles in a moral theology which is to be of 
real assistance to modern Englishmen as a guide to conduct in a world whose 
knowledge and feelings, its intellectual and emotional habits, are very different 
from those which prevailed in the age wherein the foundations of the Roman 
Catholic tradition were laid down. There is a real need of such a guide, and the 
preparation of one was near to the heart and engaged the constant thought of some 
Anglican theologians who have in recent years passed from among us—I would 
mention especially the late Bishop Gore and the late Dr Shebbeare. 

In the somewhat disjointed notes which follow, I write as one who has but a 
very slight and perfunctory acquaintance with the Roman Catholic writers of whom 
Dr Mortimer has rightly made extensive use—rightly, because the maintenance in 
their communion of the confessional as an obligatory institution has made the 
serious and systematic cultivation of the science and art of spiritual direction 
necessary to them as it has not been to ministers of Christian bodies which have 
lost it as a regular part of their ecclesiastical discipline. I have not many of their 
books within my reach, and my ignorance of their contents may make some of my 
remarks inapplicable ; but I am encouraged by Dr Mortimer (p. v) to think that, 
in studying the second part of St Thomas’ Summa Theologica, one is dealing with 
the ** main source ”’ of their teaching. 

In Dr Mortimer’s own case I am inclined to complain that he has not sufficiently, 
from his readers’ point of view, distinguished what his Roman Catholic authorities 
say, as it stands in the context of their own presuppositions and assumptions, from 
what are really qualifications and comments suggested by himself as an Anglican. 
This inevitably leads to a misleading impression at ence of their doctrine and of 
the extent to which an Anglican manual could (even in Dr Mortimer’s view, which 
might very probably differ from mine in its divergence from the traditional stand- 
point) take their premises for granted. 

Then on p. 27 it would be of the greatest importance to make clear how far the 
existence of a “* positive divine law ” is to be admitted. Does the recognition of a 
historical revelation necessarily imply that of arbitrary precepts, perhaps of a 
ceremonial character, given by God, which, because divinely given by him, rank in 
their binding force with the commandments of the “‘ natural’ divine law written 
in our hearts, and thus give rise to what Kant (Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der 
blosen Vernunft IV, 1) calls Hofdienste to God over and above the duties which 
might, apart from such special ordinances, be inferred from the two great com- 
mandments of love to God and to our neighbour? I do not desire here to argue 
for or against the recognition of such precepts, but only to indicate the importance 
which a definite attitude towards it should have for anyone proposing to provide 
the Church of England with a manual of moral theology. 

Not unconnected with this subject is the question whether among positive rules 
enacted by competent authority a peculiar sanctity belongs to those which are 
ecclesiastical as distinguished from secular. On one or two occasions (pp. 84, 97) 
Dr Mortimer takes a scruple about the reception of food before partaking Holy 
Communion to illustrate the problems of conscience with which moral theology is 
concerned. No doubt an Anglican confessor might well have to deal with a penitent 
troubled by such a scruple. But it should be more clearly pointed out that here 
we have to do only with an ecclesiastical rule. An Anglican lady once asked to be 
introduced to the late Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, and told him that she had‘a 
specially sympathetic interest in his—the Roman Catholic—communion, on account 
of the stringency with which its authorities insisted upon this particular regulation. 
“Yes,” said the Baron, “‘ no doubt there are excellent reasons for this stringency ; 
but you must remember that the Pope might at any moment abolish the rule by a 
stroke of his pen.” The Roman Catholic has no temptation to exaggerate the 
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obligation to observe this custom, because he does not acknowledge in the Church 
of any previous age a superior authority to that of the actual organisation to which 
he belongs, but unhesitatingly identifies that organisation with the “ undivided ” 
Church to which some Anglicans attribute a prerogative right to obedience over 
that of the rulers of the Church in whose worship they join. But it would surely 
be better, even for the purpose of illustration, not to seem to place a question about 
the performance of a rule of this sort (as on p. 97) with one about a matter so closely 
touching our whole moral attitude to an important part of life as that of the use 
of ‘* contraceptives.” 

On this and other points of sexual conduct Dr Mortimer’s own views, so far as 
he allows them to appear, seem to be characterised by moderation and good sense. 
One may wish that he had chosen to touch upon some very live problems in this 
sphere about which he is silent ; such as that of the possible ‘“‘ sublimation ” of 
tendencies which in not a few persons are apparently innate and ineradicable, yet 
do not find satisfaction in the sacrament of marriage. He discusses with judgement 
and wisdom the traditional preference of virginity, ceteris paribus, to marriage. 
The mention of this topic reminds me of the now almost forgotten but still valuable 
treatment of it by Isaac Taylor in his Ancient Christianity ; a book remarkable as 
the product, in the age of the Tractarians, of patristic learning, which few Anglican 
. divines of their day beside them cultivated, dissevered from the idealisation of 
‘*the Church of the Fathers ” which in them usually accompanied it. It would be 
even more valuable than it is, but for Taylor’s belief, shared by divines of every 
school in his generation, in the inerrancy of the Bible, which hindered him from a 
full recognition of the fact that a tendency which he deplored was already visible 
within the New Testament itself. It is to be hoped that the Anglican manual of 
theology to which Dr Mortimer is preparing the way, may, when it appears, avoid 
committing itself either to this belief, common to the Catholic and Protestant 
traditions or to that, so deeply ingrained in the former tradition, of the infallibility 
of the Church. Neither is affirmed in the great creeds of Christendom ; though this 
is rather because they were universally assumed than because they were doubted ; 
and the latter belief has only, in the form of papal infallibility, been declared to be 
de fide for Roman Catholics within my own lifetime. 

Is Dr Mortimer right in treating (on p. 16) “‘ the abolition of slavery ” as a 
recognised part of the jus gentium? That the institution of slavery is a departure 
from the natural law is no doubt a very ancient opinion of jurists both pagan and 
Christian ; but that is quite a different matter. Again, when he says (p. 143) that 
the act of “‘ a man who assassinated a dictator in order to prevent thereby the moral 
disasters of a war,” would probably not be approved, has he considered the history 
of the plot against Hitler which so nearly succeeded in 1944, and the persons who 
were apparently privy to it? It is true that the purpose in this instance was not 
the prevention but the ending of a war. 

On p. 19 it is said that “‘ Parliamentary legislation on ecclesiastical matters is 
certainly for this reason ”’ (i.e. as “‘ exceeding the law-giver’s competence ”’) “* where 
. the Church is disestablished.” Should we not here read ‘not established ” for 
disestablished” ? And does not the whole sentence need reconsideration ? 
Surely a “ free ” Church is subject to Parliamentary legislation at least in respect 
of its property ; and would Dr Mortimer be prepared to assert that the prohibition 
of suttee in India or of Mormon polygamy in the United States was unquestionably 


unjust ? Ciement C. J. WEBB. 
Pircucott, AYLESBURY. 
The Crisis of the Modern World. By René Guénon.—Luzac.—6s. 


THERE is a fairly general awareness to-day, even among average, unthinking people, 
that something is wrong with the modern world. This is so obvious that it would 
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be scarcely worth our while to mention the malaise, were it not that there is a wide 
difference of opinion about its nature and cause. The fault is frequently said to be 
a moral one, at least in its origins. The general character of our Western civilisation 
is sound, the argument runs, but certain peripheral weaknesses are throwing it out 
of gear. A kind of outlook which we might term “‘ If Only ” (as a parallel to the 
German philosophical system ‘‘ As If”’’) pervades our consciousness. It is this 
pathetic and, at bottom, unreasoning belief in a fundamental rightness that allows 
men to retain their faith in science. Science is the magician and men are dazzled 
by his works. And if we may speak of a philosophy that informs the shapelessness 
of our lives, that again is not to be doubted. Men, as individuals, are to blame for 
the crisis which rocks their world, because they have faltered in their application to 
their task—an impossible one, as it happens. 

The fault lies in the Western mind, not in any specific activity or any particular 
moral lapse. Only a European could believe that our contemporary chaos is simply 
technical rather than spiritual. Indeed, a materialist outlook has taught him to 
doubt the existence of any spiritual scheme of relationships, at least in a sense that 
possesses any real significance. Charles Fort and his followers have demonstrated 
the absurdity of scientific pretentions and claims yet they argue from no meta- 
physical view. The Forteans are in effect super-scientists who wish to see the re- 
establishment of a pure, disinterested scientific technique and who recognise, at 
the same time, the existence of certain cosmic secrets whose meaning science cannot 
unveil. But the latter-day scientist and the ‘“‘ rational man ” who “ keeps abreast ” 
with research (i.e. the progressive unfolding of truth, they. would have us believe) 
are racial snobs. In their blindness they believe they have nothing to learn from 
other races and other traditions. 

Not that the West can really be said to have a tradition, as René Guénon points 
out. A tradition must be unified and it must have metaphysical significance, and 
there is no doctrine or body of beliefs to which any European can refer as to authority. 
M. Guénon maps out the European’s infatuation with his own civilisation. 
Since the Middle Ages, when the Schoolmen at least had a picture of the cosmos 
which derived from the sacred writings of the past, our knowledge has been 
fragmentary. The Renaissance, so far from being a rebirth as we like to believe, 
was the death of many good things. Philosophy and science have established 
their independence of the sacred doctrines and are happy to be called “ profane.” 
The mark of modern times is a general “ dispersion in multiplicity.” Individualism 
teaches men in their religious practice to value their personal views, usually 
mere promptings of religiosity, above traditional doctrine. Democracy has 
become the prevalent social creed, with its insistence on individual equality, despite 
the evidence to the contrary, and the rule of incompetence. Rationalism so cas- 
trates the intellect by its rejection of intellectual intuition (to be distinguished from 
emotional intuition) that man’s capacity for reaching the truth becomes pitifully 
inadequate. We are, indeed, in the last phase of the Kali-Yuga (aecording to 
Hindu doctrine), a state of dissolution from which we can only emerge via a 
cataclysm. This is the Iron Age of ancient Western tradition, ‘‘ the abomination of 
desolation ” foreseen by the Gospels. 

How did it all happen? It is always difficult to determine the exact develop- 
ment of causation, particularly in a sphere so esoteric as psychology, whether 
individual or racial. But M. Guénon has at least made it clear how Oriental and 
Occidental development have diverged. (Introduction to the Study of the Hindu 
Doctrines, Luzac, 12s, 6d.) Unlike most introductions, this one does not plunge the 
reader direct into a totally unfamiliar study without adequate preparation, leaving 
him bewildered and mentally breathless. He realises that preparation is 
indispensable to study and a long section is devoted to just this point we are con- 
sidering, the nature of tradition and its disappearance from the West. 
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A tradition must be founded in a metaphysic and it is this that the Western 
world lacks. In its place it has evolved philosophy, which has come to mean nothing 
more than the study of knowledge and its acquisition. Philosophy is the poor 
relation of science which, indeed, is often elevated to the status once enjoyed by 
philosophy. But science, by its nature, consists of little more than experimental 
research, an end in itself to the European and rarely considered worth the energy 
that must be expended on it from the Oriental’s point of view. Even speculative 
science, which might be regarded as a “‘ support” to metaphysic, just as meta- 
physic is regarded as a “‘ support ” to realisation of the Self, is given very little 
attention compared with that lavished on applied science. Science is, at bottom, a 
study dependent almost entirely on industrial development and the more efficient 
prosecution of war. The cult of Nature (that is to say, appearances) which naturally 
follows in its wake, has no attraction to the Oriental. 

In the West, then, there is no tradition and has been none since the work of the 
Schoolmen was sacrificed and in part lost for a revival of rationalistic Greeco-Latin 
concepts. In the East there are three living traditions : those of Islam, India and 
China. The first is partly religious in character, the third partly social. All three 
are metaphysical, the Indian completely so. Hindu doctrine does not constitute a 
religion, despite the treatment of it as such by. most orientalists. M. Guénon con- 
siders three elements necessary to a religion: dogma, moral law and a cult (or 
ritual). Only Islam, Judaism and Christianity possess all three. The distinguishing 
mark of a religion is its sentimental order (in fact, the Protestant churches have 
become little more than custodians of moral codes, without any intellectual content 
whatsoever). Only metaphysic is purely intellectual. The distinction between 
metaphysical and scientific knowledge, if this has not yet been made clear, is, in 
M. Guénon’s words : metaphysical knowledge “‘ is derived from the pure intellect, 
which has the Universal for its domain”; scientific knowledge “is derived from 
reason, which has the general for its domain.” We have Aristotle’s authority for 
the latter statement. These are two distinct states of existence : the universal is 
manifested in the individual, the general in the particular. 

Western philosophy is characterised by its systems, each self-contained and 
mutually exclusive, and frequently bearing the name of its originator—as though 
truth were the perquisite of one individual. In the field of psychology, for instance, 
a Freudian cannot be an Adlerian and an Adlerian cannot be a Jungian ; none of 
these can be a Behaviourist and a pure Marxist (for there are degrees of Marxism 
itself !) when he brings his theory to bear on psychology, will have none of any of 
them. It is a peculiar and paradoxical strain in the Western mentality that it will 
fight bitterly against a true Authority, whose word must be accepted implicitly, yet 
accepts freely a host of minor authorities whose scope and intellectual power are 
only too obviously limited: “‘ dispersion in multiplicity ” again! In the Hindu 
tradition there is only one authority, which is found in the sacred books, but there 
are a number of darshanas, or “ points of view.” These provide different approaches 
to the Absolute, practically forgotten by Western philosophy, for students of vary- 
ing capabilities. There are two analytical darshanas and four synthetic. Two of 
them stand out as being direct and immediate interpretations of the Veda. One of 
these, the Vedanta, forms the subject of another book by M. Guénon. (Man and 
his Becoming according to the Vedanta, Luzac, 12s. 6d.) 

Vedic texts are in the class Shruti (directly inspired) as opposed to the Smriti, 
which are derived from them. It is in these Shruti that both the nature of Brahma 
(in so far as Brahma can be said to have a nature) and the methods of realising the 
Self, are set down. The Self is essentially unconditioned, being itself Atma, ‘* that 
by which all things are manifested and which is not Itself manifested by anything ” 
Within the Self is Purusha, the dweller in the vital centre—ether in a metaphysical 
sense, the “living soul” in psychic terms. It is Purusha (acting as Essence) that 
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acts on and determines the development of possibilities of Prakriti, Substance, 
primordial and undifferentiated. Brahma itself is unmanifested, but derived from 
it are-a series of principles, relative and linked: formless manifestation, subtle 
manifestation and gross manifestation. Buddhi (Intellect) is intermediary between 
Personality and individuality, passing from a state of universal potentiality to the 
individualised state. Name and form (namarupa) are elements constituting indi- 
viduality. This extension from the gross physical world to the “* motionless mover,” 
Brahma, must on no account be considered in any spatial or temporal sense. 
Brahma, from which all comes and to which all aspires, is the total Knower but It 
cannot make Itself the object of Its own knowledge (just as fire can burn anything 
but itself). A true understanding of B:ahma is contained in the esoteric statement, 
“TI do not know It and yet I know It,” meaning that he who thinks that Brahma 
is not comprehended by any human faculty does in fact comprehend Brahma. 

One of the most important services M. Guénon has so far performed lies in his 
clarification of what Hindu doctrine is in its nature, apart from what it says. It 
is not a form of * pantheism ” or “‘ immanentism ” on the Western model, nor can 
it be classed as a mysticism. Too many Europeans, realising the inadequacy of 
Western systems for true cosmic understanding, bury themselves in a highly 
emotional form of personal religion which they imagine to be akin to Oriental forms. 
This passage from the Bhagavad-Gita puts very succinctly the difference between 
the intellectual conception of the Hindus and the semi-mystical feeling, however 
genuine it may appear to them, of many Europeans: “ All beings are in Me and I 
am not Myself in them. . . . My Being upholds beings and, without Itself in them, 
it is through It that they exist.” 

On one point the Hindu and the modern European agree, and that is the con- 
ception of unity. But thereafter the two diverge. The European is an atomist 
(atomism is one of the few serious heresies in the East) but the Oriental conceives 
that everything is Atma. Things differ simply in attribution, accident and name. 
It is from this divergence that the deep-rooted and obviously serious differences 
between these polar extremes of human mentality and outlook stem. M. Guénon 
hopes that a Western elect may heal the breach; certainly the average arrogant 
Westener considers there is no breach worth the healing. 


JOHN ATKINS. 
West Lutworrtsa, Dorset. 





Religion in the England of To-morrow. By Sidney Dark.—Skeffington.—8s. 6d. 


For many years it has been clear to Christians and to those on the verge of Chris- 
tianity that a revival in religion is necessary. Writers such as C. S. Lewis, Dorothy 
Sayers and Gerald Heard have not only stressed this need, but each has in his or 
her own way gone some distance towards showing how steps may be taken to bring 
about the needed development of religious sense. It would not, therefore, be unjust 
to suggest that so important a book as Sidney Dark’s must stand or fall by the 
extent to which he has been able to show us the direction we should take in order 
to bring a revival in religion nearer. 

For short though it is, the book is, without doubt, an important one. The 
author is concerned, as he says, “* with the necessity, not for the preservation of 
religion, for in this country it has been nearly lost, but for the development of the 
religious sense in the society of to-morrow.” And no book which faces that problem 
clearly, concisely and with deep sincerity (as this one does) can be said to lack 
importance. 

Few readers will quarrel with the more negative aspects of the problem with 
which the book opens. 

Religion must not be vulgar. In America, where 50 per cent. of the population 
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are attached to some religious body (compared with Great Britain’s 17 per cent.), 
there are evidences of this danger. But in Great Britain there is dignity even in 
those Puritanical forms of religious belief with which the author himself disagrees : 
and this dignity must be retained. Nor must religion be irrational. There is evi- 
dence of this danger, too, in America (the sect known as Jehovah’s Witnesses is 
quoted as an example). And religion must not be merely an ethical code. 

Here the author quotes Dr Temple’s statement that Christianity is not first and 
foremost a religion but a revelation of the character of God. But although he 
quotes this dictum with evident approval, he passes on quickly (perhaps too quickly) 
to an insistence on the necessity for works. We are invited, he says, to make this 
earth the Garden of the Lord, and we must weed and dig and sow : genuine happi- 
ness is by way of service : faith must not be allowed to be a selfish spiritual pleasure, 
for genuine faith compels a man to be a crusader against injustice, cruelty and 
ugliness, And there is at least an implication that man, in order to do all this, 
must be a Christian Socialist. 

But though few would deny that a good Christian is also necessarily a good 
citizen, or that “ faith without works is dead,” it is impossible not to feel that in 
thus lightly passing from the subject of the revelation of the character of God, the 
author has missed an opportunity (created by himself) of putting before us some 
live dogma which would help to develop our religious sense. 

‘“* We know,” he says, ‘“‘ what is probable. We never know what is impossible.” 
And he quotes the example that weather forecasts are published only after elaborate 
observations and the use of intricate scientific instruments, and yet are frequently 
wrong. Yet he fails to find a connection between all this and the revelational aspect 
of religion. 

The connection, which he misses, might, I suggest, run something like this: 
The “ improbable ” occurs in the weather simply because we do not yet know very 
much about God’s laws of meteorology ; but man in his pride (having eaten of the 
fruit of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil) has presumptuously assumed 
that he does know certain others of God’s natural laws; when, therefore, the 
‘*‘ improbable ” is reported in relation to these laws (for instance, the bearing of a 
son by a virgin), we are forced to agree either with Professor Huxley that it could 
not have happened at all, or with the view (which Mr Dark seems to approve) that 
God’s omnipotence permits Him to disregard laws which He has established when- 
ever it pleases Him to do so. But perhaps God did not ‘‘ make ” or “ establish ” 
these laws ; perhaps the laws (very imperfectly known by man on account of his 
separation from God) are a very part of God, or are “ characteristic” of Him. In 
this case we could say that, God being perfect and perfection being unchangeable, 
His “‘ characteristics ” cannot alter. And we could say, further, that it is extremely 
probable that there are other and more important laws or “ characteristics ” of 
which we know little or nothing. Laws, for instance, of human behaviour. There 
is, Plato maintained, din. And d.xy is much more than mere “justice” in the 
human sense of the word : it is “‘ the way things happen.” Plato was insistent that 
it was man’s duty to find out the very nature of 8«y and thus to reduce man’s 
behaviour to a science. And if, as Sidney Dark rightly stresses, Christ was not only 
perfect man but also perfect God, then it is in Christ and in Christ alone that we can 
attempt to discover what these further laws or “ characteristics ” are. 

In some such way as this, I suggest, the author might have brought together 
two or three of the very important truths which he has propounded, and from thus 
welding them together, produced an idea which might have led to some new and 
revivifying dogma. 

But we must turn to see what is Mr Dark’s own development of his original 
theme. Few writers are more competent to write on Christian Socialism, and it is 
to this aspect of the subject that he now turns his attention. The British Labour 
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Party, he points out, was originally the expression of what was fundamentally a 
religious movement. He traces carefully the history of religious influence on 
Labour Policy, on the Labour Party’s recent success and on Socialism generally in 
Western Europe. At the same time “ there can be no question that it is the par- 
ticular concern of the Christian Church to resist any and every action by the State 
to encroach on the rights essential to the sacredness of human personality.” This 
leads naturally and easily to a consideration of the family. “ If the Church is to 
fight for the family, it must make up its mind what sort of family it is fighting for.” 
On this subject the author says much that is wise, if little that is new. Most 
readers will agree that religion should not be a “ subject ” to which a few minutes 
a day may be given, but an “ atmosphere in which all subjects are taught.” 

In his chapter on the New Kind of Man, Mr Dark finds satisfaction in the 
thought that while man’s most natural wish is to be happy, the Almighty did in 
fact labour to create this world for men to enjoy. He finds Pascal’s pessimism 
blasphemous and Priestley’s Good Companions followers of New Testament teach- 
ing. There is in this chapter some invigorating, and even at times inspiring, writing - 
on the joys and the “ fun ” of good fellowship. If, he suggests, Peter Drucker was 
right in saying that the era of the Economic Man is ended, its only worth while 
successor in the Christian social order is the era of Good Companions. 

But is there to be a place among these hearty and mutually admirative new 
men for the “little groups of spiritual adepts . . . living apart from the turmoil 
and jollity of the world”? Mr Dark seems to think not. Nor, apparently, for the 
Protestant and the Puritan. 

For he is frankly sectarian, and it is, in the last analysis, Anglo-Catholicism or 
nothing for him. And not only for him, but also, it would seem, for us and our 
hopes of a religious revival. Indeed, although this book will be read (and should 
be read) for its insistence on many of those truths and dogmas which cannot be 
reiterated too often, the author’s only recipe for a revival in religion seems to be a 
return to or an expansion of the Anglo-Catholic outlook. Exactly why or how this 
particular form of Christian doctrine may be expected to bring about the needed 
revival is not made entirely clear. 


C. F. RATHBONE. 
BoGnor. 





Reason and Experience. By W. H. Walsh.—Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1947.— 
Pp. vi + 260. 

Mr Watsu, as he tells us, offers in this book an introduction to the theory of 
knowledge and also a discussion of some leading features characteristic of the 
Kantian theory of knowledge. He is able to combine these aims because, in seeking 
to do justice both to modern empiricism and to traditional rationalism, he finds 
himself constrained to adopt a position in many ways similar to that of Kant—a 
position which can be characterised either as moderate rationalism or as modified 
empiricism. It may be said at once that he is successful in realising both his aims— 
and that his book may be recommended, not only to those who are beginning this 
difficult subject, but also to those who are well-versed in its intricacies. He is widely 
tead in this branch of the history of philosophy, knowing his Plato and Aristotle as 
well as his Kant and Hume, and he has attempted to face the modern arguments of 
logical positivists and mathematical logicians. He writes clearly and concisely ; 
he has the art of making difficult arguments seem relatively simple ; and he exercises 
throughout his own independent judgment. 

The main strength of the book is at once his exposition and his criticism of 
rationalism. To those brought up under the influence of modern empiricists he may 
perhaps render the service of helping them to understand how men in the past were 
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able to think in the curious way they did ; and at the same time he should enable 
hard-bitten rationalists to appreciate the strength of the modern empiricist doctrine. 
He himself rejects decisively any claim to intellectual intuition and in this comes out 
clearly on the side of Kant as against Hegel. Whether his criticisms of modern logic 
will be as effective as those he directs against the rationalists is more doubtful. 
Thus, improving upon Kant, he defines analytic judgments as those which are true 
in virtue of logical laws alone, and proceeds to argue that the laws of logic cannot 
on this basis be analytic and must therefore be synthetic a priori. It is not obvious 
that his final conclusion follows, and it would require a good deal more argument to 
prove that the principle of non-contradiction, for example, is to be described as a 
synthetic a priori principle. 

The task which Mr Walsh has undertaken is very similar to that of Kant 
himself—namely, to learn from both rationalism and empiricism, and, if possible, 
to combine the best elements of both in a consistent whole. Hence he is in a good 
position to make the reader see the kind of problem with which Kant was wrestling, 
and unless we see this—as is shown by too many sad examples—we do not begin to 
understand Kant at all. For this purpose Mr Walsh’s book fulfils its function 
admirably, and it should help to make relatively easy the approach to some of 
Kant’s most difficult doctrines. Even when we may disagree with some of his 
interpretations, we shall always find that he has a case and that he has adopted his 
view in the light of a wide and exact knowledge of Kant’s text. The main point on 
which I feel inclined to differ is in his treatment of the Metaphysical Deduction, 
which he dismisses as fundamentally fallacious, whereas I hold that, whatever its 
errors, it is, when properly understood, the one thing which makes all Kant’s 
doctrines click into position. Mr Walsh’s doctrine may mean merely that—in spite 
of the brilliant arguments of Klaus Reich—he cannot regard Kant’s table of the 
forms of judgment as other than a random collection of forms of proposition. Here 
he has certainly a strong case. But when he goes farther and says that no transition 
can be made from general logic, which treats of consistency, to transcendental logic, 
which treats of truth, he at least appears to reject Kant’s method in toto. It is not 
easy to see how he can reconcile this with his own doctrine that “‘ logic must apply 
to whatever exists, since the minimum prerequisite of what we take to be fact is that 
we should be able to think it.””, His view of the Metaphysical Deduction necessarily 
affects his otherwise admirable exposition of the Kantian categories of substance and 
causality ; for example, it leads him to hold that Kant is characterising causality 
in its minimum meaning only—that is, as involving regular sequence but not 
necessarily any kind of activity. I should have thought that Kant certainly 
connected cause with activity and did so, at least partly, because he regarded a cause 
as the ground of its effect. 

Although I have brought out some of the points on which Mr Walsh does not 
appear to me to be wholly convincing—perhaps because I have not fully understood 
him—he has made a valuable contribution both to the study of Kant and to the 
modern problems of epistemology. The task he has undertaken is urgently required 
in the present state of philosophy, and it is much to have made so good a beginning. 
Let us hope that he will be able to develop a new metaphysic of the comprehensive 
type which he has set up as his ideal. 


H. J. Paton. 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OxFoRD. 














